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We recently received a letter 
from a large English concern ask- 
ing for our advice on a proposi- 
tion to market an English oyster 
in the United States. 

Was it not Dean Swift who 
said, “He was a bold man that 
first ate an oyster’? Believe us, 
the courage of the first man waxes 
pale beside that of this firm of 
Enelish packers in considering 
Am erica as a market for English 
bivalves. Talk about carrying 
coals to Newcastle or taking a 
ham sandwich to a_ banquet! 
These old jokes are words of wis- 
dom compared with asking the 
natives of these shores to stomach 
the insipid English oyster, when 
we have at our doors the finest 

er beds in the whole world. 

hesapeake Bay is the home of 
the most succulent oysters that 
ever basked on the half shell or 
friticred time away at a church 
social. Why, down in Mary- 
land the humble cottager goes 
forih and digs oysters out of the 


‘*The World’s 
Mine Oyster”’ 


mud, that would bring tears of joy 
to the eyes of an epicure! 

And yet how many of our lead- 
ing citizens at large, or our less 
blessed but more numerous com- 
mon people, ever tasted the saliné 
deliciousness that thrives in the 
shallows of tide-washed Mary- 
land’s bay? 

Frankly, we are astounded that 
some one of Maryland’s well-to- 
do packers has not seen the golden 
opportunity lying at his fingers’ 
ends and launched a trade-marked 
brand of Chesapeake oysters and 
put them on Uncle Sam’s luxu- 
rious table. 

There has been considerable 
scientific gossip and public specu- 
lation about the possibilities of 
successfully abstracting gold from 
sea water. Verily, a carefully 
chosen, well-packed, well-named. 
labeled and advertised line of 
Maryland oysters would be noth- 
ing less than a gold mine. You 
Marylanders eat Michigan break- 
fast foods, Chicago meats, and 


(The Aver & Son advertisement is continued on page 69) 
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More Used in Buying 
Than All Other 


Publications Combined 


15,000 of the most important concerns in 
the U. S. (more than 1000 of them in the 
“$1,000,000 or over’ class) use this 
register to find sources of supply 


These users, constituting the most important aggregation of buyer: 
in the United States, never look elsewhere any more than they lo 
elsewhere for information naturally to be found in the telephon 
directory. 

All of them who want anything in your line, at any time during th: 
year, are sure to see whatever you print in the one issue a year of this 
Register. None of them will search for your matter elsewhere, even 
though it appears every week or month in every other publication. 

It assures you that important buyers of your goods will be sure to 
be reminded of you at exactly the right time. 


DFFICIAL REGISTER OF THE IE AMERICAN a 


It instantly furnishes a complete list of all th 
Manufacturers and primary sources of supply 
for any conceivabie article, or kind of article, 
more than 70,000. It gives the home address 
and branches of each. It shows the approxi- 
mate capital invested by each by a size class 
fication ranging from $500 to $1,000,000. It 
instantly shows who makes any special brand or 
trade name. Many other valuable features 


We aim to list every manufacturer free « 
charge and regardless of patronage. At rea- 
sonable rates we publish, in addition to the 
name, descriptive matter, extracts from cata- 
logues, circulars, etc. Such matter printe d un- 
der appropriate classifications in this work, is 
PERMANENTLY RECORDED in thousa: nds 
of places where buyers look, and will be read 
by the RIGHT PEOPLE at the RIGHT TIME 
i. e., Large Buyers, at the time when they want 
to buy. It attracts first attention, and fur 
nishes the Buyer detailed information that 
wants but cannot get from simply the name of 
the manufacturer. It costs less than to nm 

9x12 one-cent circular to each user of the Regis'« 
——— 1271 A i Manufact bli 
merican anufacturers pu lishe 
300,000 einsenans $15.00  cuch matter in the 1915 Edition. 
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Business Lessons I Have Learned 
from a Study of Receiverships 


instances of Reconstruction Which Showed Market Possibilities Right 
Along 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


A CERTAIN specialty manu fac- 
‘4 turing company was owned 
chiefly by three men, who for 
many years had worked together 
in reasonable harmony. One of 
them finally determined to sell his 
interest in the business to the 
other two, and invest his funds 
in a Southern orange grove. This 
he did, with satisfaction all around. 
He looked forward with keen 
pleasure to an outdoor life in a 
warm climate, while his long-time 
partners believed themselves to be 
acquiring a profitable business in- 
terest. The two of them would 
get the income that had been di- 
vided among the three. 
four years later the company 
was taken over by a receiver. The 
books showed that it had gone 
down the grade steadily since the 
retirement of the third owner. 
The product of this concern was 
a group of grocery specialties— 
not breakfast foods—that had been 
advertised extensively. The re- 
ceiver was a man who possessed 
a varied experience with advertis- 
ing, and now he made a careful 
comparison of the company’s 
methods in this respect before and 
att the change in ownership. 
He ‘ound the old policy complete- 
ly altered, Formerly the copy had 
empiasized one product out of the 
group, and done it persistently, 
vear after year, The other prod- 
ucts were used as satellites, re- 
ving continually around the 
that was played up. But in 
t years the plan had been 


to pick first one favorite and then 
another to play the leading role. 
In other ways, too, the advertis- 
ing policy had changed. The ap- 
propriation, while larger, was 
more widely scattered, and, in an 
effort to increase distribution in 
unfavorable localities, a good deal 
of money had gone into mediums 
that had never been used before. 


OWNERS’ EYES OPENED 


The two owners of the business 
were loath to admit that their 
advertising management had any- 
thing to do with the failure, but 
attributed their predicament to 
competition and a general plethora 
of their class of goods on the 
market. But the receiver said to 
them: 

“Your former advertising policy 
demonstrated itself to be success- 
ful. While, theoretically, all the 
items of your product were per- 
haps entitled to be stars, in prac- 
tice you made good money by 
playing up one alone Your argu- 
ment that you ought to make more 
money by creating more stars may 
seem sound, but. it didn’t work 
out. For this I might assign sev- 
eral reasons, though they would 
be little more than guesses. Per- 
haps you didn’t have money 
enough to establish six selling 
stars. Perhaps five of those stars 
did not have the big appeal. Per- 
haps the partial eclipse of the for- 
mer star of stars alienated the 
affections of the multitude. At any 
rate, the fact remains that you 
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are in the hole. It may be that 
you can get out by going back 
to the policy that established you 
in the first place.” 

The receiver's investigations de- 
veloped the fact that the retired 
partner had been the one who han- 
dled the advertising end. Further 
investigation showed that this for- 
mer partner was in the hole him- 
self, down on his orange grove. 
He had sunk most of his money 
and was wondering where he was 
going to get off. 

“Will pay you a salary of 
$10,000 a year to come back here 
with us.” 

This was the gist of a telegram 
that went over the wires to the 
South. 

‘Accept your proposition; 
start North next Saturday.” 

This was the answer. Upon 
the basis of the return of this 
man, who had made the business 
go in former years, an arrange- 
ment was effected with the credit- 
and the company went back 
to its earlier policy. It began all 
over again the same campaign, and 
to-day is doing a successful busi- 
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the other hand, the partner who 
retired did not know that he had 
made the house what it was. He 
didn’t know that he had found his 
niche, so he went away and squan- 
dered his capital in a business of 
which he knew nothing. If there 
is any moral in this bankruptcy 
case it seems to be this: that when 
a house has found some degree 
of success there is usually a cause 
for it, and to change successful 
policies without some knowledg: 
of this cause is dangerous.” 

A different sort of problem con 
fronted another receiver, who was 
appointed by the court to hand! 
an insolvent drug store. Th: 
druggist had put up a small offic: 
building about the time of th: 
opening of hostilities abroad, and 
in the depression that followed li 
was unable to secure tenants 
enough to put the thing on a sound 
basis. His own store, occupyin: 
the ground floor, was much mor: 
expensive than his former stor: 
had been, and, altogether, he g 
in bad. 

The receiver, on going over t! 
books, found that one department 
of the drug business had be 
quite profitable. This was. reall 
a manufacturing department, tur 
ing out some surgical preparatio: 
He separated it from the pa: 
business, interested some capi 
and arranged for the new « 
yvany to occupy quarters in 
half-vacant building hen he 
1ugurated a systematic camy 
f tenants, and at the 
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self unexpectedly on his feet again. 
Moreover, the little manufacturing 
company, in which he had a con- 
trolling interest, proved a money- 
ker, and promises well. 
Now, there wasn’t anything this 
eiver did that the druggist 
ildn't have done himself-—if he 
iad possessed the vision and the 
energy. But if all men had the 
breadth and action of good re- 
vers there would be no need 
for receivers, 


RECEIVER'S VISION SHOULD BE A 


BROAD ONE 


\ certain dealer in men’s fur- 
ings, occupying rather inferior 
juarters in an Eastern city, de- 
d to expand. He got a seven- 
- lease on a store in the most 
ensive part of town, increased 
selling staff, bought new fix- 
s and launched out on such a 
big scale that his ship turned tur- 
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to clean up his debts. He retired 
from the retail business and be- 
came a shirtmaker, a generous ad- 
vertiser to the trade and a wiser 
man. 

Which seems to be a good, 
wholesome reminder of the value 
of an observation that takes us 
outside the confines of our own 
affairs. 

I don’t know whether or not 
there is a higher percentage of 
failure among haberdashers than 
in other classes of retail trade, 
but the present inquiry has dis- 


covered several additional in- 
stances. As one of them contains 
points that seem pertinent to 


wholesalers and manufacturers it 
is given here. 

In a good-sized Western city a 
men’s furnishing store was opened 
on one of the busiest corners. The 
owner had a long experience in 
the same city but in a different 
neighborhood. Having expanded 
into what he considered a high- 
class district, he put in a stock 
that corresponded to the assumed 
requirements; but the business 
went to pieces speedily and most 
of the money he had made in 
his former location was lost. 

The receivers proceeded to ana- 
lyze the people who passed the 
store, and found that the majority 


of them were clerks in the em- 
ploy of railway freight offices, fac- 
tories and the like There were 
few among them who would buy 
full-dress accessories or even the 
better class ol haberdashery 
Therefore the lease was disposed 
of and the business removed t 
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More Used in Buying 
Than All Other 
Publications Combined 


15,000 of the most important concerns in 
the U. S. (more than 1000 of them in the 
“$1,000,000 or over” class) use this 
register to find sources of supply 


These users, constituting the most important aggregation of buyers 
in the United States, never look elsewhere any more than they look 
elsewhere for information naturally to be found in the telephone 
directory. 

All of them who w vant anything in your line, at any time during the 
year, are sure to see whatever you print in the one issue a year Of this 
Register. None of them will search for your matter elsewhere, even 
though it appears every week or month in every other publication. 

It assures you that important buyers of your goods will be sure to 
be reminded of you at exactly the right time. 
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It instantly furnishes a complete list of all the 
Manufacturers and primary sources of supply 
for any conceivable article, or kind of article, 
more than 70,000. It gives the home address 
and branches of each. It shows the approxi- 
mate capital invested by each by a size classi- 
fication ranging from $500 to $1,000,000. It 
instantly shows who makes any special brand or 
trade name. Many other valuable features. 


We aim to list every manufacturer free of 
charge and regardless of patronage. At rea- 
sonable rates we publish, in addition to the 
name, descriptive matter, extracts from cata- 
logues, circulars, etc. Such matter printed -" 
der appropriate classifications in this work, 
PERMANENTLY RECORDED in Protein 
of places where buyers look, and will be read 
*g hog RIGHT PEOPLE at the RIGHT TIME, 

Large Buyers, at the time when they want 
a "his. It attracts first attention, and fur- 
nishes the Buyer detailed information that he 
wants but cannot get from simply the name of 
the manufacturer. It costs less than to mail a 
9x12 one-cent circular to each user of the Register. 


3200 pages ; 
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Business Lessons | Have Learned 
from a Study of Receiverships 


Instances of Reconstruction Which Showed Market Possibilities Right 
Along 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


A' ERTAIN specialty manufac- 
turing company was owned 
chietly by three men, who for 
many years had worked together 
in reasonable harmony. One of 
them finally de termined to sell his 


interest in the business to the 
other two, and invest his funds 
in a ‘Soule orange grove. This 
he did, with satisfaction all around. 
He looked forward with keen 


pleasure to an outdoor life in a 
warm climate, while his long-time 
partners believed themselves to be 
acquiring a profitable business in- 
terest. The two of them would 
get the income that had been di- 
vided among the three. 

Four years later the company 
was taken over by a receiver. The 
books showed that it had gone 
down the grade steadily since the 
retirement of the third owner. 

The product of this concern was 
a group of grocery specialties— 
not breakfast foods—that had been 
advertised extensively. The re- 
ceiver waS a man who possessed 
a varied experience with advertis- 
ing, and now he made a careful 
comparison of the company’s 
methods in this respect before and 
after the change in ownership. 
He found the old policy complete- 
ly altered. Formerly the copy had 
emphasized one product out of the 
group, and done it persistently, 
year after year. The other prod- 
ucts were used as satellites, re- 
volving continually around the 
item that was played up. But in 
recent years the plan had been 


to pick first one favorite and then 
another to play the leading rdle. 
In other ways, too, the advertis- 
ing policy had changed. The ap- 
propriation, while larger, was 
more widely scattered, and, in an 
effort to increase distribution in 
unfavorable localities, a good deal 
of money had gone into mediums 
that had never been used before. 


OWNERS’ EYES OPENED 


The two owners of the business © 
were loath to admit that their 
advertising management had any- 
thing to do with the failure, but 
attributed their predicament to 
competition and a general plethora 
of their class of goods on the 
market. But the receiver said to 
them: 

“Your former advertising policy 
demonstrated itself to be success- 
ful. While, theoretically, all the 
items of your product were per- 
haps entitled to be stars, in prac- 
tice you made good money by 
playing up one alone Your argu- 
ment that you ought to make more 
money by creating more stars may 
seem sound, but it didn’t work 
out. For this I might assign sev- 
eral reasons, though they would 
be little more than guesses. Per- 
haps you didn’t have money 
enough to establish six selling 
stars. Perhaps five of those stars 
did not have the big appeal. Per- 
haps the partial eclipse of the for- 
mer star of stars alienated the 
affections of the multitude. At any 
rate, the fact remains that you 
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are in the hole. It may be that 
you can get out by going back 
to the policy that established you 
in the first place.” 

The receiver's investigations de- 
veloped the fact that the retired 
partner had been the one who han- 
dled the advertising end. Further 
investigation showed that this for- 
mer partner was in the hole him- 
self, down on his orange grove. 
He had sunk most of his money 
and was wondering where he was 
going to get off. 

“Will pay you a salary of 
$10,000 a year to come back here 
with us.” 

This was the gist of a telegram 
that went over the wires to the 
South. 

“Accept your proposition; will 
start North next Saturday.” 

This was the answer. Upon 
the basis of the return of this 
man, who had made the business 
go in former years, an arrange- 
ment was effected with the credit- 
ors; and the company went back 
to its earlier policy. It began all 
over again the same campaign, and 
to-day is doing a successful busi- 
ness. 


BUSINESS MEN WHO DON’T KNOW 
WHY THEY SUCCEED OR FAIL 


I do not present this instance, 
which comes from the receiver 
himself, as an argument for any 
particular advertising policy. It 
merely shows the logic of a clever 
receiver. Receivers are men who 
often put down-and-out concerns 
back on their feet, and therefore 
the inner viewpoint of the capable 
receiver ought to be helpful even 
to houses that are not in bank- 
ruptcy. It is a curious fact, this 
receiver says, that successful busi- 
ness men do not always know why 
they have succeeded, and those 
who fail cannot always tell the 
why of it. 

“Here was a case,” he says, 
“where these two partners had 
been carried along to success by 
the third partner’s policies, yet 
when they bought him out they 
did not know it. Immediately they 
began to change those policies— 
and go downhill. It took four 


years and a receivership to bring 
a realization of the truth. On 
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the other hand, the partner who 
retired did not know that he had 
made the house what it was. He 
didn’t know that he had found his 
niche, so he went away and squan- 
dered his capital in a business of 
which he knew nothing. If there 
is any moral in this bankruptcy 
case it seems to be this: that when 
a house has found some degree 
of success there is usually a cause 
for it, and to change successful 
policies without some knowledge 
of this cause is dangerous.” 

A different sort of problem con- 
fronted another receiver, who was 
appointed by the court to handle 
an insolvent drug store. ‘The 
druggist had put up a small ofiice 
building about the time of the 
opening of hostilities abroad, and 
in the depression that followed he 
was unable to secure tenants 
enough to put the thing on a sound 
basis. His own store, occupying 
the ground floor, was much more 
expensive than his former store 
had been, and, altogether, he got 
in bad. 

The receiver, on going over the 
books, found that one department 
of the drug business had been 
quite profitable. This was really 
a manufacturing department, turn- 
ing out some surgical preparations 
He separated it from the parent 
business, interested some capital, 
and arranged for the new com- 
pany to occupy quarters in the 
half-vacant building. Then he in- 
augurated a systematic campaign 
for tenants, and at the end of four 
months had leases signed for near- 
ly all the rooms. Meanwhile he 
was in charge of the operation 
of the drug store. 

About that time the frantic spec- 
ulation in so-called war stocks 
commenced. The receiver wanted 
to sell the office building, so he 
went down to New York and got 
the names of some men who had 
made a lot of quick money. To 
several of them, in turn, he put 
up the proposition of buying the 
structure while they had the cash, 
and he showed them that it was 
a good, safe investment that could 
not be swept away. One of them 
did buy it. 

In this way the druggist cleaned 
up all his debts and found him- 
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self unexpectedly on his feet again. 
Mi sreover, the little manufacturing 
company, in which he had a con- 
tr ling interest, proved a money- 
maker, and promises well, 
Now, there wasn’t anything this 
eiver did that the druggist 
couldn't have done himself-—if he 
had possessed the vision and the 
energy. But if all men had the 
breadth and action of good re- 
ceivers there would be no need 
for receivers. 


RECEIVER'S VISION SHOULD BE A 
BROAD ONE 


\ certain dealer in men’s fur- 
nishings, Occupying rather inferior 
quarters in an Eastern city, de- 
cided to expand. He got a seven- 
year lease on a store in the most 
expensive part of town, increased 
his selling staff, bought new fix- 


. tures and launched out on such a 


big scale that his ship turned tur- 
tle 

[he receiver came in and looked 
around, but at first glance there 
wasn’t anything to be done but 
sell off the goods at a great sac- 
ritice. But pretty soon the re- 
ceiver, being a man of observation, 
began to take reckonings of things 
the haberdasher hadn’t seen at all. 
Next door was a large chain res- 
taurant, the property of a com- 
pany that had tremendous prestige 
with people of the middle class, 
The receiver had noticed that an- 
other chain of restaurants had a 
habit of following up this first 
hain and locating its restaurants 
in a neighborly way—in some in- 
stances next door. This was done, 
apparently, on the theory that by 
creating a restaurant center there 
would be business enough for both. 
So the receiver called on the gen- 
eral officers of the second chain 
and offered to transfer the lease, 
which still had six years to run, 
for a good, stiff consideration. 
Then, not -getting a definite an- 
swer, he called on the officials of 
still another chain of restaurants 

Pretty soon things began to hap- 
pen fast. The two chains bid 
against each other for the loca- 
tion, and one of them got it, the 
haberdasher netting $1,800 a year 
for six years. One year’s profit 
on the lease was almost sufficient 


to clean up his debts. He retired 
from the retail business and be- 
came a shirtmaker, a generous ad- 
vertiser to the trade and a wiser 
man. 

Which seems to be a_ good, 
wholesome reminder of the value 
of an observation that takes us 
outside the confines of our own 
affairs. 

I don’t know whether or not 
there is a higher percentage of 
failure among haberdashers than 
in other classes of retail trade, 
but the present inquiry has dis- 
covered several. additional in- 
stances. As one of them contains 
points that seem pertinent to 
wholesalers and manufacturers it 
is given here. 

In a good-sized Western city a 
men’s furnishing store was opened 
on one of the busiest corners. The 
owner had a long experience in 
the same city but in a different 
neighborhood. Having expanded 
into what he considered a high- 
class district,-he put in a stock 
that corresponded to the assumed 
requirements; but the business 
went to pieces speedily and most 
of the money he had made in 
his former location was lost. 

The receivers proceeded to ana- 
lyze the people who passed the 
store, and found that the majority 
of them were clerks in the em- 
ploy of railway freight offices, fac- 
tories and the like. There were 
few among them who would buy 
full-dress accessories or even the 
better class of haberdashery. 
Therefore the lease was disposed 
of and the business removed to 
a location where the expensive 
stock had a better show. Very 
small quarters were taken and ex- 
penses pared to the lowest con- 
sistent limit. Since then the own- 
er has been climbing slowly back 
to the place where he tumbled. 

The point that seems to strike 
home with the greatest force is 
the fact that when he made his 
first removal he got no warnings 
from the houses of which he 
bought, though it is usually as- 
sumed that the wholesaler and 
manufacturer—who are in_ the 
business of extending credit to 
dealers and helping them to sell 
goods—are better posted on man- 
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agement in general than the dealer 
himself. Perhaps such warnings 
wouldn’t have restrained him, but 
nevertheless there are big whole- 
salers who have thrived by hold- 
ing dealers in leash, and, if neces- 
sary, by teaching them the kin- 
dergarten games of business. 


RECEIVER OVERCOMES DEFECTIVE 
WORKMANSHIP 


A manufacturing company of 
considerable size, after a long 
struggle to keep afloat, made a 
voluntary assignment and prepared 
to liquidate its business. It man- 
ufactured oil and gas lamps and 
attachments. The receivers found 
that it had done a large volume 
of business, had been advertising 
actively to the trade and had mar- 
keted its product chiefly through 
small department stores and coun- 
try stores. 

On analyzing the company’s 
records the receivers found an ex- 
cessively high percentage of re- 
turned goods, although the records 
themselves were unsatisfactory on 
this point and failed to give ade- 
quate information. Sufficient clues 
were discovered, however, to di- 
rect the attention of the receivers 
to a study of the goods. While 
in the main these were found to 
be substantially made and of good 
design, many of the minor parts 
were fragile and unserviceable. 
Unless carefully handled, they 
were apt to go to pieces. The 
company itself packed its goods 
with considerable care, but it was 
evident that the retailers—who, for 
the most part, were in many re- 
spects indifferent merchants—did 
not. 

Another trouble lay in the lack 
of intelligible printed directions to 
the consumers. The printed slips 
the company sent out with its 
goods were couched in such crude 
and involved English that the 
meaning of the instructions was 
obscure or wholly wanting. Thus, 
when the consumer tried to as- 
semble his purchase, he was often 
up against it, and when he took 
the goods back to the retailer the 
latter knew no more about them 
than the purchaser did. 

“What you need, in the first 
place,” the receivers told the own- 
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ers of the swamped business, “‘is 
a department of inventions with 
enough mechanical imagination to 
overcome these fatal defects. You 
need to do what the typewriter 
companies have done. Some of 
the typewriters on the market have 
numerous parts that are extremely 
small and subject to great strain: 
yet so much inventive work |ias 
been put upon them that the fin- 
ished machine will often stand 1 up 
for years under continual use wi 
scarcely any repairs. 

“In the second place, you ought 
to demonstrate to your dealers the 
necessity for intelligent handling 
of your goods, and you ought to 
instruct them in meeting the kicks 
and ignorance of their customers. 

“Then, in the third place, you 
should have your printed matter 
prepared by skilled writers and 
not by mechanics, who are quite 
unable to impart the knowledge 
they may, perhaps, possess. 

“Unless you can do these things 
you might as well go ahead and 
liquidate, for it is folly to keep 
on making and advertising and 
putting up selling expense. It 
looks to us that with proper man- 
_— your business ought to 
go. 

The result was that the com- 
pany was given an overhauling 
and resumed business. Its inven- 
tions department, which practically 
had no existence before, ultimately 
evolved not only durable attach- 
ments for the lamps, but other 
products that made the company 
prosperous. 

This seems to have been one of 
those cases where the owners were 
too close to their own affairs to 
get the right perspective. 

In this connection I am remind- 
ed of an experience told me by 
an executive of a department 
store. This is not a receivership 
story, although in a way it fits in. 
A certain department in this store 
was doing poorly, and if it had 
been a store by itself it might per- 
haps have gone into a receiver- 
ship. 

The goods handled in this de- 
partment were mostly high-priced 
articles, either classed as art goods 
or allied to that sort of merchan- 
dise. Therefore the market lay 
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PEACE and PROSPERITY 


HESE are the two objectives 

for the new year. With factories 
and mills now running to their great- 
est capacities the outlook for 1916 
could not be brighter. 


In extending the season’s greetings 
to manufacturers, the H. K. McCann 
Company hopes that it may be help- 
ful to many in solving the new year’s 
advertising and sales problems—that 
it nay play its part in bringing to the 
business world a most prosperous 1916. 


THE.H. K. MeCANN COMPANY 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND TORONTO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
AT NEW YORK—SIXTY-ONE BROADWAY 
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among people of means. Upon 
analyzing the advertising, however, 
it was found that these goods were 
being offered through the usual 
mediums and with conventional 
methods. A change was made. 
Articles that had an appeal to 
wealthy shoppers were advertised 
exclusively in newspapers that had 
their largest circulation among 
this class, and some unique ideas 
were adopted in the copy. The 
advertisements were frequently 
headlined in French, and some- 
times the whole advertisement was 
printed in French. Articles of 
merchandise not likely to interest 
this class of people were excluded 
from the advertisements in these 
mediums. 

In the department itself the 
clerks were instructed to let visit- 
ors browse around by themselves 
as much as they pleased without 
being followed up with over- 
zealous attentions. It was enough. 
the clerks were told, to hold them- 
selves in readiness to serve cus- 
tomers when called upon. 

I am told that the department 


was placed upon a satisfactory 
footing. 


SPECIALIZATION REBUILT THIS BUSI- 
NESS 


The following insolvency case is 
of a sort wholly different from 
any of the foregoing, and contains 
some points that may be interest- 
ing to manufacturers. 

The receivers for a shipbuilding 
yard found that the yard had two 
classes of business: first, yachts 
and pleasure boats; second, tugs 
and workboats. A careful check 
of the books proved that a part 
of each class showed a profit, and 
the other part of each class a loss. 
Thus, the larger yachts and the 
small workboats were unprofitable 
products. The reason was that 
the yard had been running in com- 
petition with two other yards, one 
of which devoted itself chiefly to 
building large yachts, while the 
other had specialized in small 
workboats. Each of these yards, 
being a specialist, was able to 
make lower prices. 

The constructive work of the 
receivers showed up the situation 
very clearly. Instead of closing 
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out the business, it was sold, and 
the new owner went ahead on a 
different plan. He stopped the , pol 
icy of bidding on contracts for 
large yachts, and he abandoned 
the building of small workboats, 
He specialized on tugs and small 
pleasure boats, for in these two 
lines he saw the best opportunity 
to get his manufacturing costs 
down and to secure reasonable 
prices. 

In a few years this manufacturer 
became a prosperous builder of 
tugs and small pleasure craft, and 
demonstrated that the business 
under its former ownership went 
on the rocks, not because it lacked 
opportunity, but because it failed 
to study the reasons for things 

Somewhat similar was the ex- 
perience of a small furniture man- 
ufacturer who found himself up 
against such serious competition 
that he was unable to turn out 
his product at the prices he had 
to meet. The business was de- 
clared insolvent, and the receiver 
took charge. At first he devoted 
himself to a study of the furniture 
business, but he was forced to ad- 
mit that the situation in this par- 
ticular instance was an impossible 
one. Highly specialized competing 
factories, operating with a large 
volume of business and a narrow 
margin of profit, quite eliminated 
this small manufacturer. 

Then the receiver and the bank- 
rupt manufacturer turned their re- 
searches in other directions and 
found that the sash-and-door field 
offered good prospects—with few 
changes of machinery or personnel 
of the working force. A tempo- 
rary settlement with creditors was 
effected and the factory was start- 
ed on the new régime. Within a 
year all the debts were paid off 
and the receiver discharged. | 
am informed that this plant to-day 
is one of the most thriving of 
the enterprises in the city where 
it is located. 


RECEIVER OVERHAULED ACCOUNTIN 


SYSTEM 


Another receiver had a compli- 
cated problem when he was put 
in charge of a large bankrupt coal 
concern. This company sold both 
at wholesale and retail. but the 
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Four Great States 


[here are not four better agri- 


ultural States than Kansas, Ne- | 


yraska, Missouri and Oklahoma. 
fhe annual value of their live- 
tock and crops exceeds two bil- 
ion dollars. 
\nd the 1915 values are greater 
n ever before. 


Each of these four pro _—- 
ites is covered thoroughly by 
Capper Farm Paper: 


Farmers Mail and Breeze 


in Kansas 


Nebraska Farm Journal 


in Nebraska 


Missouri Ruralist 


in Missouri 


Oklahoma Farmer 


in Oklahoma 


under an exceptionally low com- 
bination rate. 

And the rate! 
_A circulation of 370,000 copies 
ior only $1.35 a line. 

Anyone acquainted with farm 
aper rates knows that the 


| 


It is simply another case of a 
small margin of profit on a tre- 
mendously large volume of busi- 
ness. 

The use of three or four of 
these papers means insuring re- 
sults. I don’t claim that every- 
one of these good advertising 
mediums makes good always for 
every advertiser. But I do claim 
that their combined use at the 
extraordinarily low combination 
rate makes results about as certain 


| as anything can be. 


While nearly all advertisers who 
can cover profitably three of the 


| four States in question can also 


cover all four of them profitably, 


| it should not be overlooked that 
| the combination is a three or four 
| paper combination. 


| the use of any 


iverage rate for this circulation | 
vould be $1.85 a line, or 50 cents | 


more than our four paper com- 
ination rate. 


To put it another way, our 


| Topeka, 


combination rate of $1.35 a line | 


is based on a circulation of 
270,000, whereas, we are giving 
370,000 circulation—a bonus of 
100,000 copies. 

I am able to make the rate so 
low on account of exceptional 
publishing facilities, 
in the west. 


the largest | 


The discount is 10 per cent for 
three or all four 
of the papers included in the com- 
bination. 

Run the same key in all the pa- 
pers used or a different key in 
each of them. 

It is the one best buy in the 
western and southwestern farm 
paper field. 


Publisher 


Kansas, Dec. 18, 1915. 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Ask for a Capper Bulletin, or talk to 
any of my special representatives. 


Marco Morrow, Director of Advertising, 
Topeka; Feeley, Mallers Bidg., 
Chicago; W. T. sine Flatiron Bldg., 
New York City; R W. Mitchell Graphic 
Arts Bldg., Kansas City: C. H. Et ldredge, 
Pn wine _& uis; M. 
Crowther, _ Bidg., mR 
City; J. T. Dunlap, First’ Nat'l Bank 
Bidg., Omaha. 


Four Great Papers 
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The “Biggest” 
Merchandising Book 
of The Year 
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Nas }OSEPH H. FINN has 


written a series of talks 





Z| on Bigger, Better Busi- 
@)ress” which originally 
appeared as editorials 
in the Chicago Herald 


These talks are so bié 
with interest —they at- 
tracted so much atten- 
tion and comment —that 
we have made them into 
a Very “bookish” book~ 


a setting worthy - their 


merit 


We shall be $lad to mail 


a copy of this book to any 
business rincipal, adver-~ 
tising or sales executive 
who may be interested 


NICHOLS-FINN 4 


ADVERTISING COMPANY [, 


222 SOUTH STATE ST., CHICAGO \, : 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK ERTS / 
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retail end proved the most prolific 
of results so far as the receiver 
was concerned. 

He found that the capital in- 
vestment in the retail branch of 
the business was fully twice what 
it should have been—too many 
wagons and horses; too valuable 
real estate—purchased years be- 
fore when land was cheap—used 
for storage purposes; too much 
money in equipment and handling 
machinery considering the volume 
of business done; too much high- 
priced office space. Then a dis- 
section of the working force 
showed too many men behind the 
counters, double the number of 
bookkeepers really necessary, sev- 
eral stenographers, a manager, an 
assistant manager, a yard mana- 
ger, watchmen, a surplus of team- 
sters and laborers, and then a staff 
of city salesmen. 

The receivers pointed out how 
modern methods of management 
and accounting would cut both the 
overhead and the direct labor 
enormously; but the company was 
in the hole so deeply that the re- 
tail end of the business was 
dropped and all the resources 
were concentrated on the whole- 
sale end. The books had never 
fully segregated these two depart- 
ments, various items of overhead 
having been improperly charged; 
but when the retail business was 
closed out and the equipment and 
real estate turned into cash. it 
was found that the wholesale 
business showed a profit. 

The bankruptcy courts, I be- 
lieve, would show many instances 
of insolvency that came from a 
failure to keep departments dis- 
tinct from one another in the ac- 
counting. Unless there is a proper 
mechanism of records, one profit- 
able department is likely to carry 
several departments that are los- 
ing money. I am aware that this 
will not be news to manufacturers 
of the better school of manage- 
ment: but since we find it ham- 
mered home occasionally in some 
big failure there seem to be con- 
cerns of importance that do not 
put the principle into practice. 

Speaking of coal recalls a bank- 
ruptcy proceeding that came to my 
attention several years ago. The 
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question of efficiency came up and 
it was shown that the lack of 
proper coal-handling equipment 
had run up heavy costs. The coal 
for retail delivery was dumped in 
bulk into the wagons, even where 
it had to be shoveled from the 
wagons into bags and carried in- 
to the premises of the customer. 
This. process required not only a 
waste of labor, but consumed ‘the 
team time in an extravagant way. 

It has been my privilege recentiy 
to devote considerable time to the 
study of plants with advanced sys- 
tems of handling material and parts 
in process, and the enormous sa- 
ving in overhead and general costs 
is im some instances almost in- 
credible. In one notable case tlic 
number of men on the payroll of 
a large factory was reduced more 
than 30 per cent. In a number 
of plants the output was nearly 
doubled with practically the same 
number of men. 

I am straying away from the 
direct issue, receiverships; but the 
two propositions are pretty closely 
allied. 

There is nothing more helpful 
than a study of receiverships in 
impressing on us the difference 
between “going” values and actual 
physical values. A merchant who 
went into insolvency scheduled his 
assets at $3,200,000, but the re- 
ceivers listed it as $1,900,000. As 
soon as the “going” value drops 
out of a business, that business is 
like a machine standing still with 
the electric power gone. If there 
is no way to get the power back 
quickly, the machine as an asset 
loses a part of its value, varying 
according to circumstances. If it 
is a large, special machine, not 
easily moved or sold, it becomes 
almost worthless; and if a failed 
business is not easily sold or re- 
organized the value of its assets 
becomes simply what they will 
bring at a forced sale, less the ex- 
pense of closing out the business 


GOOD WILL, BUILT BY ADVERTISING, 
COUNTS 


Right here comes in the value 
of good will established by ad- 
vertising. In the case of the house 
just cited there had been no ad- 
vertising, except in a small way. 
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to the trade. There was practically 
no consumer good will which 
might have induced capital to 
take hold of the business and re- 
organize it. It has happened not 
infrequently that a well-advertised 
business with strong potentialties 
has failed because of bad financial 
nanagement, or inefficient opera- 
n, or perhaps poor salesman- 
ship. Without the stored-up value 
its advertising, such an insolv- 
business might have to be 
liguidated at heavy loss. In 
Pxinters’ INK I once quoted some 
opinions on the value of adver- 
tising as a bankable asset, and in 
the present interviews with re- 
ccivers and lawyers for receivers 
the same point comes up. The 
well-advertised business house, in 
the opinion of these men, is a 
much safer loan risk than the 
house that has no accumulated ad- 
rtising good will. In case of 
insolvency the “going” value will 
not all drop out of the assets. 

In other words, good advertis- 
ing is a form of credit insurance, 

addition to being printed sales- 
manship. The properly advertised 
house does not, as a rule, remain 
long in the hands of a receiver. 

An attorney for a_ liquidated 
nanufacturing house gave me a 
eood instance of the reverse of 
this proposition. This concern had 
for a long time manufactured a 
line of goods connected with pho- 
tographic supplies, but had sold 
its entire output under a yearly 
contract to one distributor. Not 
having any apparent incentive to 
advertise the goods or establish 
a name for itself, the manufactur- 
ing house simply made the goods 
and got out from under all other 
responsibilities. It figured that it 
was saving the expense of a sell- 
ing organization; and why adver- 
tise when all its goods could be 
sold without? 

But it seems as if there is always 
danger, in every phase of life, 
when things come too easily. 
“Easy money” has its curse, and 
men must battle for the things 
that are to count in the end. — 

At any rate, in this case things 
came too easily and the company 
neglected to improve its goods and 
keep abreast of competition, so 


that suddenly its distributor cut 
it off. Not having any established 
name or good will, it found itself 
with a factory on its hands but 
no market whatever. 

Of course, there was the usual 
receiver, but all he could do was 
to junk most of the machinery 
and sell the plant for what it 
would bring. Even the best of 
receivers cannot always overcome 
the lack of sound management fur- 
ther back. 


J. R. Mix to Establish Agency 


J. Roland Mix, business manager of 
Scribner’s Magazine, has res'gned to es- 
tablish a general agency in New York 
the first of the year, under the name of 
J. Roland Mix, Advertising. 

Mr. Mix has been associated with 
Scribner’s for many years, having been 
advertising manager prior to assuming 
the managentent of the business. He 
was a former president of the Quoin 
Club—the National Periodical Associa- 
tion and has been active in the work of 
the club since its organization. 


Fisk Rubber Buys Federal 
Tire 

Fisk Rubber interests have bought 
the Federal Tire and Rubber Mfg. Com- 
pany, of Cudahy, a suburb of Mil- 
waukee, W's. According to the Dunlap- 
Ward Advertising Company which 1s 
handling the Federal tire advertising the 
change will make no difference so far 
as that company’s general advertising 
policy is concerned. B. C. Dowse, the 
president of the company, has_ with- 
drawn. 


Conover Resigns from N. W. 
Ayer & Son 


S. A, Conover has resigned from the 
management of the Chicago office of 
N. W. Ayer & Son. No future connec- 
tion has been announced. Mr. Conover 
was for five years manager of Ayer’s 
Chicago office and for ten years before 
that held a like position with the Boston 
office. 


Gardner Agency Secures Gene- 
ral Roofing Account 


The Gardner Agency, St. Louis, is 
now handling the advertising account 
of the General Roofing Company, whose 
headquarters are at St. Louis and prin- 
cipal factory at East St. Louis. 


H. R. Reed with “Housewife” 


H. R. Reed has resigned as advertis- 
ing manager of the Christian Herald 
to assume a similar position with the 
Housewife, published by the A. D. 
Porter Company. His duties with the 
Houséwife will begin January 8. 
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While it is true that 
Old Dutch Cleanser isn’t 


essential to The Farm 


Journal — being as our 
subscription lists are 


always clean— yet we 
somehow do feel that Our 
Folks have a right to know 
more of “the national Spic-and- 
spanner.” 

Reservations for April Farm 
Journal are now in order. 
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The Story of Biggest Mail-Order 
Tobacco Business in the World 


Martins, Ltd., Is the Enterprise and It Owes Its Start To a Curious 
Circumstance 


By Percy Waxman 


W ILL the class please rise and 
tell teacher where is the 
largest mail-order cigar and to- 
bacco business in the world? No, 
my son, wrong this time. And you 
in the front row, you’re wrong, 
too. No, it is not in Pennsylvania. 
No, nor in Florida. Give up? 
Well, it isn’t in the United States 
at all, but in London. 

Yes, London, England, the city 
on the Thames, that’s where it is. 
And in order not to prolong the 
suspense any further, the name of 
the largest mail-order tobacco 
house in the world is Martins, 
Limited. And the managing di- 
rector and sole surviving founder, 
Walter Martin, is as English as 
roast beef and Yorkshire pudding. 

Martins, Ltd., began 
in 1885 in Guernsey, 
one of the Channel 
Islands lying between 
England and France. 
Now for some unac- 
countable reason the 
Channel Islands pay 
no duty on tobacco. 
Just why this is so 
nobody in England 
seems to know. Mr. 
Martin doesn’t know, 
and he was born in 
Guernsey. I ransacked 
all the musty statutes 
relating to tobacco 
that I could find, but 
not a jot, tittle, iota 
or jitney’s worth of 
information could I 
unearth on that little 
but important point. 

That curious and 
typically British 
anomaly made Mar- 
tins. As everyone 
knows, the duty on 
tobacco in England is 





Send no money 


Smoke half-a-dozen at Martins risk 








one of the very few 
items upon which any 
kind of levy is im- 
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posed in that free-trader’s para- 
dise. At least, this was so before 
the war. Now all kinds of spe- 
cial imposts have been introduced 
to raise revenue to help pay the 
$15,000,000 a day the war is cost- 
ing Great Britain. 

In the fortunate Isle of Guern- 
sey where no tobacco duties ex- 
ist to annoy mankind, Walter 
Martin and his brother had a 
modest little tobacconist shop. 
Being possessed of highly sympa- 
thetic natures it hurt them to 
think of the vast army of smokers 
in England, Scotland and Wales 
who were compelled to pay taxes 
on their smokes while the lucky 
dwellers in Guernsey puffed away 
duty-free. The Martin Brothers 
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A SAMPLE OF MAIL-ORDER COPY THAT SELLS GOODS TO THE 


BRITISH PUBLIC 
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felt that something ought to be 
done about it. Then it dawned 
on them that the very people to 
do it were Martin Brothers of 
Guernsey. They thereupon con- 
ceived the highly philanthropic 
plan of supplying smokers in 
England with cigars, cigarettes 
and tobacco from dutyless Guern- 
sey, shipped by mail. 

As Martins had nothing to 
bother about in connection with 
duty, it had only to charge a profit 
on the goods themselves. The 
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importations but mot on the duty 
he had paid in advance, and this 
forced him to add a profit on the 
duty as well as on the goods, to 
take care of his entire investment, 
Finally, to complete the circle of 
events so fortunately operating 
for Martins, a consumer could 
import any quantity of cigars, big 
or little, by mail and have the duty 
collected by the postman. No re- 
strictions hindered him. As long 
as he was importing for his own 
consumption he could order 80 
pounds, 8 pounds o1 








WRITE FOR FULL PRICE LIST POST FREE 





MRE IMPORTER? 


8 ounces if he 
pleased. 

When the British 
smokers first saw 
Martins’ mail-order 
advertisements they 
fell over themselves 
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cronies. to our ware 


mca a tienen ee nad, tae to place their orders 


The English import- 
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TELEGRAMS: 
MARTIN, GUERNSEY 


ers, when they saw 
how and why Mar- 
tins were undersell- 
ing them, raised a 
howl, but with a 
c haracteristically 
British sense of indi- 
viduality they all did 
their howling sepa- 
rate and apart from 
each other. It actual- 
ly took ten years for 
any concerted action 
against “the Guern- 
sey interlopers” to 
be attempted by the 
British importers 
who were suffering 
through the peculiar 
laws of their own land. 

At last, in 1895, 
the cigar-makers and 








importers of Great 
Britain held a hectic 





AN EARLY ADVERTISEMENT, 


consumer paid the duty on receipt 
of his order. This of course 
made it easy for the Martins to 
undersell the ordinary importers. 
Another thing that helped them 
was the fact that the holder of a 
tobacco license could not import 
less than 80-lb. weight of cigars 
at a time. And he had to put up 
$1.25 per pound in cash as duty. 
Now he could get credit on his 


USED IN 1885 





sort of meeting in 
London to denounce 
the injustice of a system that per- 
mitted Martins to thrive. In the 
course of the meeting it was very 
clearly shown that on account of 
the curious duty situation in Eng- 
land, Martins of Guernsey could 
sell cheaper and give better value 
than any tobacco man in the coun- 
try. One day later Martins flooded 
the length and breadth of the land 
with circulars reporting the very 
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flattering speeches made at this 
meeting. Increased sales resulted 
at once. In the ten years between 
1885 and 1895 when the agitation 
gainst Martins came to a head 
they had built up a tremendous 
list of regular customers all over 
he United Kingdom and at last 
lecided to open up business in 
London itself. 

The Guernsey story was kept up 
nd consumers were told that they 
ould still receive their supplies 
from Guernsey if 


medium, although the tendency of 
the house seems to favor big space 
in the leading dailies. 


FOLLOW-UP OF A FRIENDLY NATURE 


They also make use of a most 
thorough and elaborate system of 
form letters covering almost every 
possible situation that their busi- 
ness ordinarily can produce. Every 
letter received is answered either 
by a form or personal letter. If 
an order is received as the result 





they pleased. But it 
was advertised that 
in order to meet ur- 
zent orders a_ stock 
was carried in Lon- 
don from which con- 
sumers could be sup- 
plied at Guernsey 
prices plus the duty. 
Little by little the di- 
rect-importation plan 
ceased to be used by 
customers and to-day 





the Guernsey office is 
kept open only to 
take care of foreign 
trade. 

vhen Martins be- 








gan their mail-order 
advertising in 1885 
they had a capital of 
$18 in money and 
about $1,000,000 in 
nerve. Their present 
capital in money is 
$250,000, and their 
faith and nerve re- 
main incalculable. 
To-day they have 
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over 150,000 regular 
customers on _ their 
books, including 
princes, lords, ambassadors, ad- 
mirals, generals and men in every 
branch of political and profes- 
sional life. Normally they invest 
over $75,000 a year in advertising. 
Their first ads in 1885 were placed 
in a limited number of monthly 
publications, quarter-pages being 
used. Later the space was in- 
creased to full pages. 

As their business prospered they 
branched out into newspapers, 
using what was looked upon as 
very extravagant space at that 
time. To-day Martins make use 
from time to time of any and every 


NEWSPAPER COPY TO ATTRACT MAIL-ORDER BUYERS 


of some recommendation the per- 
son responsible is thanked. A cus- 
tomer may make a purchase after 
a long interval. He is greeted back 
into the fold with a welcome that 
makes him know that Martins has 
missed him. And so on. In every 
conceivable way Martins tries to 
maintain a personal sense of rela- 
tionship with its vast army of cus- 
tomers. 

It also advertises that the motto 
is “The customer is always right.” 
And this is scrupulously lived up 
to. When a customer complains 
about some shipment or other the 
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company doesn’t wait to make in- 
quiries about his complaint, It 
does not matter if he is in the 
wrong or right. Martins makes 
good to him whether he deserves 
it or not. This kind of treatment 
is rather rare in a land where peo- 
ple stand on their just rights as a 
rule, and has helped Martins to 
build up a valuable asset in good 
will. 

When the present war broke out 
Walter Martin expected a big fall- 
ing off in business and foresaw the 
possibility of having to curtail his 
staff, reduce advertising and econ- 
omize all round. As a matter of 
fact none of these dire happenings 
took place. To-day after over 16 
months of war Martins’ staff is 
almost double what it was for- 
merly and the business larger than 
ever. 


HOW THE WAR WAS TURNED TO GOOD 
ACCOUNT 


You may well wonder how this 
can be. The answer is Walter 
Martin. He conceived and put 
into operation what are known as 
the Overseas Tobacco Funds, by 
means of which the soldiers at the 
front are being supplied regularly 
with all forms of tobacco. He 
made an arrangement with 200 
newspapers throughout the whole 
British Empire to invite their 
readers to contribute any sum 
from one cent up for the purpose 
of supplying T Atkins & Co. with 
tobacco. The newspapers jumped 
at a plan so patriotic, so logical 
and so circulation-building, and the 
scheme received wide publicity. 
Martins also induced the govern- 
ment to permit this tobacco to go 
to the troops duty-free and car- 
riage-free. Then the concern 
agreed to give the benefit of these 
concessions to the donors of the 
cigars, cigarettes and tobacco. As 
a result the people who send in 
contributions to anv of the 200 
newspapers know that they can 
send approximately two dollars’ 
worth of smokes for one dollar. 

Vast sums of money from these 
funds pour into Martins every day. 
What British subject wouldn’t re- 
spond to such an appeal? Martins 
relieves the newspapers of all cler- 
ical work, all responsibility, and all 
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detail. Subscribers’ original letters 
are sent to Martins and all con- 
tributors have the privilege of des- 
ignating whom their gifts are to 
goto. With every package sent to 
the front return postals are en- 
closed and I myself saw thousands 
of acknowledgments from soldiers 
who had received gifts through 
Martins. The Overseas Funds and 
the efficient manner in which the 
are being handled have made Mar- 
tins Ltd. more popular than ever. 

It was a stroke of genius to con 
ceive of such a plan and Martins 
deserves all that is coming to it as 
a result. Credit should be given 
for much of the successful han- 
dling of these funds to the present 
advertising manager, Mr. Clifford 

In 1904 the American Tobacco 
Company made Walter Martin a 
very flattering offer to join it in 
this country, but after looking 
the ground over he decided to re- 
main at 210 Piccadilly, London. 
Spend an hour or two at Martins 
and you will see why. 


How Philadelphia Will Profit 
from Convention 


To bring the 1916 convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs home to 
Philadelphians—to let Philadelphia busi 
ness men get direct benefit from the 
convention sessions-—is the purpose of 
a temporary organization being launched 
in that city. The “Associates of Poor 
Richard” is the name that has been 
given it; and it is expected that 1,000 
Philadelphia manufacturers and other 
business men will pay the ten-dollar dues 
and thereby be given the benefits of 
membership. ‘ 

The chief advantage of membership 
will be forthcoming during the con- 
vention sessions next June, as all “As- 
sociates of Poor Richard’ will have 
the same privileges that are accorded 
accredited representatives of the mem- 
ber clubs. They will have the oppor- 
tunity of attending such of the meet- 
ings as promise to be of most value to 
them and will exchange ideas with busi- 
ness men from other localities who 
are interested in the same things they 
are. 

The Poor Richard Club has adopted 
the idea of securing temporary ‘‘Asso- 
ciates” in order that the greatest good 
possible may accrue to Philadelphia be- 
cause of the convention. 


A. W. Dippy with McGraw 


Albert Ward Dippy has become asso- 
ciated with the McGraw Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. For ten years he 
was with the International Correspond- 
ence Schools, Scranton, Pa, 
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One of the best letters 
“Power” ever received 
from a reader— 


“In reference to your Ad. Editor’s page in Power, 
I would like to forward my acknowledgment of the 
value of the advertising section. My work is 
mostly connected with boilers, pumps, heaters, 
steam pipes, gauges, etc. In securing steam equip- 
ment I invariably seek the Power advertising sec- 
tion in which I have always found my needs. Be- 
low are some of the articles our company has 
bought through the influence of the Power adver- 
tising section. 
“Simplex blow-off valves, Lunkenheimer valves and 
fittings, Ashton pop valves and gauges, Garlock 
packing, Pump suction strainers, Tube scrapers of 
different makes, Tube expanders of different makes, 
Smooth-On cement, Eynone-Evans blow-off valves, 
Vulcan chain tongs, Trimo pipe tools, Cochrane 
feed water heaters, Lagonda tube cleaners, Eco- 
nomic Boilers, Erie City Iron Works, Joseph 
Dixon’s belt dressing and paint, steel tubes and 
pipe, National Tube Co., Toledo stock and dies, 
Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co., Penberthy in- 
jectors, Penberthy Injector Co., Johns-Manville 
pipe covering and packing, Jenkins Bros. valves, 
McClave-Brcoks Co., shaking grates. 
“These are only a few items that I have been 
helped out on through your paper’s advertising sys- 
tem and I feel that in the future it will be a great 
help to me.” Yours truly, 
(Signed) A. C. HAWKINS, 
Chief Boiler Inspector. 
CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY, 
FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


That explains why it pays manufacturers of power 
plant equipment to “Put Your Ads in Power.” 


POWER 


One of the five Hill Engineering Weeklies, published a\ 
10th Ave. and 36th St., New York City. The others are 
The Engineering and Mining Journal, Engineering News, 
American Machinist, and Coal Age. 


All Members of the A. B. C. 
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This is the we have and we will 
time of the year, when ambitious 
men are satisfied—yet dissatis- 
fied, when achievements, big in 
the light of the past, became small 
in the brilliancy of the future. 


Ten months have passed since Hearst's 
Magazine changed its physical appearance 
and offered to the public in new dress the 
same excellencies it had given them in other 
clothing. 


The public liked the change and at this 
moment more than 550,000 people are anx- 
iously awating the January number, where 
a year ago less than 275,000 seemed in- 
terested. 


It means something to double the circula- 
tion of a general magazine in ten months. 


Yet, when we read the magazine, analyze 
it, compute its cost and realize the strength 
of its contents, its marvellous art effects, we 
wonder that a million are not awaiting the 
January number instead of the mere more 
than half a million. 


So the achievement of ten months is 
dimmed by the outlook of the coming 
twelve. 


Our January issue closed with a larger ad- 
vertising revenue than any issue in 1915 
with the exception of the month of De- 
cember. 
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With the February number still ten days 
removed from closing, copy in hand shows 
a 300% gain in advertising revenues over a 
year ago, and copy and orders are still com- 
ing in. 


In the first eighteen days of December we 
banked as much direct circulation revenue 
as we did in the entire month of November, 
and at the present rate we will exceed No- 
vember, 1915, issue by 50% and December, 
1914, issue by 250%. 


We have rather concentrated our circu- 
lation efforts too, and advertisers will dis- 
cover upon an analysis of the detailed report 
in the hands of our representatives, that in 
most cities and towns where their distribu- 
tion is largest, Hearst’s shows a greater con- 
centrated circulation than any of the other 
general monthly magazines, but one. 


Circulation to be of great advantage must 
have as its objective those centers where 
advertisers must secure the largest distribu- 
tion, and it must be circulation secured at 
reasonable cost in order that it may be sold 
to the advertiser at a fair rate. 


Forms for February Close December 31st 


Hearst’s Magazine 


New York Office Chicago Office 
119 West 40th Street Hearst Building 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Why Big Retailers 
Gladly Co-operate 


q Leading Merchants from Coast to Coast are 
giving their hearty co-operation to The Sperry 
Magazine plan—advertising Sperry Magazine 
Days in their local newspapers—making prom- 
inent window display—and presenting this 
new and interesting fiction, style and “Home” 
monthly to an aggregate of 500,000 of their 
Best Customers among the Women-Who-Buy. 


Because 
@ Not only is The Sperry Magazine full of 
reader-interest—but, from the Merchant’s 
view point it is a most valuable Service Prop- 
osition—it creates enthusiasm among Woman 
Buyers and brings new crowds and new money 
to the store. 


@ Women who ask their favorite dealer for 
The Sperry Magazine are interested in the 
goods it advertises, whi or should be 
—sold by The Sperry Magazine Merchant- 
Distributor. 


@ You can use this New Selling Force to the 
advancement of Your business. 





Send For Booklet 
“CREATE THE BUYING IMPULSE” 


Or ask us to Call 


THE SPERRY MAGAZINE 
FOR THE WOMAN-WHO-BUYS 


Two West Forty-fifth Street - New York 
WILLIAM STARR BULLOCK, Business Manager 
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The Toy Model as an Advertising 
and Sales Aid 


Manufacturers Explain How They Are Putting Miniatures to Good Use 


By John Allen Murphy 


Advertising Manager, A. S. Boyle Company, Cincinnati, O. 


S a one-time retailer, as well 
4 as now an advertising man, 
the article published in Printers’ 
Ix« on the toy range of the West- 
ern Electric Company aroused my 
interest. It also stirred my curi- 
osity to the point of mobilizing 
my recollections of propositions 
offered me when I was running a 
store and of writing to some of 
my manufacturing friends who 
are featuring toy models of their 
standard products. 

The evidence thus gathered may 
be suggestive to the readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

First of all, it seems obvious 
that to-day, December, 1915, is a 
propitious time for manufactur- 
ers to bring out such toy models, 
if they are favorable to the toy 
model as a general proposition. 
German toys, erstwhile supreme 
in the American market, are hard 
to get. The war has isolated the 
field for American occupation. 
Again, the demand for toys has 
been steadily increasing of late 
years, it formerly being season- 
able, but now all the year 
round. 

Such briefly and_ generally 
stated is the position of some 
manufacturers who have written 
me. Moreover, it was also point- 
ed out to me that while the 
making of a toy model of branded 
merchandise is not a new thing, 
it is more feasible to-day because 
the public is beginning to appre- 
ciate this direction of manufac- 
turers’ efforts. In other words, 
a toy model isn’t regarded as a 
“stunt,” but is looked upon by 
parents as an opportunity for the 
education of children along use- 
ful lines. 

When I was buying my holiday 
stock at the time I went into the 
retail business about six years 
ago, the salesman suggested that 





my store could stand about two 
5 


to five gross of the Bissell toy 
carpet-sweepers. I told him to 
curb his riotous imagination and 
talk sense. He still insisted that 
I should buy at least two gross. 
I intended to pass up the item 
entirely, as I didn’t think it would 
sell. We finally compromised on 
an order for a couple of dozen. 
Along about a month before 
Christmas, a Sunday school 
teacher spied the toy sweepers. 
At that time we had only 18 or 20 
of them left. Imagine my sur- 
prise when I heard the teacher 
telling the clerk that she would 
take 50. We sold her all we had, 
and couldn’t get any more from 
the wholesale house. 


TOYS THAT TRAIN THE YOUNGSTER 
TO BUY LATER 


Judging from the demand that 
we later had for these sweepers, 
the five-gross purchase that the 
salesman recommended wouldn’t 
have been any too much. In sub- 
sequent years, I found these Bis- 
sell Midgets one of the surest 
selling items in the toy line. 

The Bissell people were among 
the first to put out a toy miniature 
as an advertisement for their 
regular sweeper. These toys are 
distributed extensively, and it is 
fair to presume that they are 
merchandised for a profit as well 
as for advertising. And what an 
excellent advertising medium they 
are! Thousands and thousands 
of little tots are learning what a 
carpet-sweeper is and how to use 
it. They are also becoming ac- 
quainted with the Bissell name, 
and as the impressions of child- 
hood are likely to be permanent, 
the name will never be forgotten. 
When these little girls grow to be 
women and have homes of their 
own, the suggestion that they 
should have a big Bissell sweeper 
is going to come to them, and it 
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won’t take much effort to induce 
them to buy one. 

If it is true that the education 
of a child should be started on 
the grandparents, the manufac- 
turer cannot start in too early to 
advertise to the child. The earlier 
in life he gets his message to the 
child, the less work he will have 
in getting the business of the 
youngster when he grows up. 
There is another angle to this 
line of reasoning. Parents take 
a lot of interest in the toys which 
their children have, and can be 


Wouldn’t Your Little Girl Like a Real Doll Blanket? 

This is so cunning and attractive that it delights even grown-ups. Toa 
littie girl it brings unbounded joy. We’ll send it on receipt of 15 cents. A 
jolly gift for the Christmas tree. It will show you the soft, rich quality of 


Woolnap 
ABiankets 


as warm as wool (scientific tests 


& Nashua 


Size Bea PURE COTTON 
They have a deep, soft nap that makes them practicall 
weve *his)—at ¥% the price. The: also and ‘ara able 


8 
e as any blanket, they yheap th their good looks thro “ 
bord Fancy styles a ie le higher in price. 


and jeolors, plaids or plain with jers. 
kets having the name “Nashua Woolnap” Took tor it 


“Warmth and Other Things in Blankets. 
Sold at 
Leading Amory, Browne 2 Co. 
Shops Dept.91 P.O. Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 
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sively, and in the vehicle trace it 
is well thought of as an adver — 
ing medium. When asked : 

the publicity value of this | ‘ttle 
wagon, a member of the sales de- 
partment of Studebaker’s wrote 
me: 

“We sell the Studebaker ee 
Wagon, passing it on to the de:! 
not with the idea of making 
profit on the wagon, but at a el 
that enables him to sell it at a 
profit. We are interested in dis- 
posing of a large number of them 
because each one carries the name 









$1.75 to $3.50 
per pair 


‘washing. All sizes, mre 
re genuine and denenane 





ADVERTISING OF A DOLL BLANKET WHICH IS PROMOTED AS A SAMPLE OF REGULAR LINE 


greatly influenced through these 
toys. When a mother sees that 
her little daughter is getting no 
end of pleasure out of her toy 
sweeper, the idea is very likely to 
come to the mother that perhaps 
it would be a good thing for her 
to buy one of the full-sized 
sweepers. In this way these toy 
miniatures remind folks of the 
regular products, which they are 
intended to represent. 

For some time the Studebaker 
people have been marketing a toy 
wagon, which is practically a 


miniature of their famous farm 
wagon. 


It is distributed exten- 


‘Studebaker.’ We look upon the 
name used in this way as being 
good in the way of general pub- 
licity. A toy used as an adver- 
tising proposition that does not 
represent the line being adver- 
tised in the same sense that the 
Junior Wagon represents our 
lines of horse-drawn vehicles, in 
our opinion, would have very 
little advertising value in this line 
of business.” 

Toy miniatures are being put 
out for almost every kind of a 
product. One of the most inte- 
resting is the Dolly Tooth 
Brushes, being marketed by the 
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Alfred H. Smith Company, im- 
porters of the Kleanwell Tooth 
Brushes. These little doll brushes 
have made a tremendous “hit.” 
It is claimed that they are used 
solely for advertising purposes, 
and are not merchandised as a 
toy for profit. When asked about 
them, R. H. Smith, treasurer of 
the company, said: 

‘We feel that Dolly Tooth 
Brushes are quite a permanent in- 
stitution with us. We first adopt- 
ed them with the idea of interest- 
ing the child who would be the 
future user of tooth brushes. 
They have been most successful. 
We believe that they attract more 
attention for the cost of them 
than anything else we have ever 
done. What pleases the child 
pleases the mother and, incident- 
ally, the mother is becoming ac- 
quainted with Kleanwells in a 
most natural way. 

“Any article that appeals and 
can be used by the child which is 
not readily destructible, is apt to 
be kept for a long time and be 
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constantly in view, so altogether 
we feel that juvenile advertising 
of this character brings more re- 
sults for money expended than 
any other way.” 

There are several concerns who 
manufacture toys as a straight 
merchandising proposition or as 
a sort of side issue and not for 
the purpose of advertising their 
regular products. These toys are 
not always exact productions, in 
miniature, of the regular line, but 
are so similar to it and attract 
so much attention as interesting 
novelties that they indirectly ad- 
vertise the regular product of the 
manufacturer. I have in mind the 
Midget Washer, made by the 
H. F. Brammer Mfg. Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. Although on 
the market only a short time, it 
has attracted much attention to 
the full-size washing machines of 
this concern. 

The same could be said of the 
Little Housekeeper Wizard Toy 
sets manufactured by the Wizard 
Products Company, of Chicago. 
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Intended as an advertisement for 
Wizard cleaning products these 
sets are certainly accomplishing 
their mission, although on the 
market only a short time. 

The Rollman Manufacturing 
Company, of Mount Joy, Pa., 
makes three sizes of toy food- 
choppers, which are very popular 
toys. While not reproductions of 
the regular-size choppers that this 
company manufactures, these little 
miniatures certainly do succeed 
in reminding folks of the big 
choppers. 

There are a few organizations 
that have started to make toys, 
along the lines of their regular 
business, so as to keep their fac- 
tories busy during dull seasons. 
Prominent among these is the 
Dover Manufacturing Company, 
Canal Dover, Ohio. Its toy sad- 
iron is one of the best-selling 
toys made in America. These 
toys are expected to pay their 
own way and are not obliged to 
advertise the regular line of their 
manufacturer to justify their ex- 
istence. But notwithstanding this 
these toys certainly do advertise 
their big brothers in splendid 
shape. When written on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Huff, sales manager of 
the company, replied in part as 
follows: 

“You are perfectly correct in 
your presumption that our toy 
sad-irons are manufactured and 
distributed as a regular merchan- 
dising proposition for profit. 
There is a certain advertising 
value to these, although it is, of 
course, practically impossible to 
estimate this. At the same time, 
however, we would not consider 
selling these at their cost unless 
it would, at the same time, reduce 
our overhead. 

“To be perfectly frank in re- 
gard to our toy line, one of our 
real intentions in manufacturing 
this was due to the fact that it 
worked in nicely as a fill-in during 
the summer months, when our 
other business was more or less 
slack. As you doubtless know, 
all toy goods are sold beginning 
with August 1st, and invariably 
carry October to November 
dating. However, at the present 
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time, our electric irons take care 
of the hot summer months, but 
we would be loath to part with 
our toy line, due to the nice busi- 
ness we have developed on it.” 


MARKETING METHODS FOR Toy 
CLEANERS 


Perhaps no toy advertising has 
ever received so much attention 
as the copy being so extensively 
run during the past few months 
by the Frantz Premier Company, 
of Cleveland. Advertising men 
have done a lot of speculating 


about this campaign. In some re- 
spects it is different from any 
advertising campaign ever at- 


tempted before. Men in the ad- 
vertising business are genuinely 
interested in knowing what re- 
sults this somewhat original mer- 
chandising plan has accomplished, 
Let R. F. Baldwin, manager of 
sales promotion of the Frantz 
Premier Company, tell the story: 

“From the viewpoint of the cost 
per sale I doubt if there has been 
a more successful campaign in 
the magazines this season than 
our series of small advertisements 
on the toy model of the Frantz 
Premier Electric Cleaner. One 
single 35-line insertion of this ad- 
vertisement brought more than 
1500 answers, each one with 25 
cents enclosed, either in stamps or 
coin. 

“The copy has appeared alto- 
gether in about 50 different me- 
diums, and also is being used in 
the form of a patent motion-slide 
in theaters. The miniature is also 
being advertised by the use of 
special windows in electric sta- 
tions, in department stores and in 
our own retail stores in several 
cities. One such window in Bos- 
ton brought in an average of 
25 orders daily for two weeks 
One of the windows gotten up by 
the Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company on this toy brought 
in an average of 35 orders each 
day. 

“An interesting feature in con- 
nection with the copy has been 
the fact that the returns were im- 
proved by using a cut made from 
a little amateur photograph in 
place of specially posed profes- 
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Merry 


Christmas 


J. E. Williams 


Western Manager 


Hosmer H. Allyn 
Sherman K. Ellis 
William Gollan 
L. Malcom Hart 
Fred J. Maxted 
E. H. Murphy 
Heber H. Smith 
J. Stewart Weston 


J. G. Jarrett 

Eastern Manager 
Arthur H. Blight 
P. F. Fitzpatrick 
C. W. Fuller 
Chas. C. Hommann, Jr. 
J. D. Hooley 
Oscar S. Kimberley 
R. F. Matteson 
A. D. Titsworth 
Kenneth Warden 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL ers 


OO 2 Whore, 


Sales Manager of Advertising 
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Off the Beaten 
Track 


has its allurements—but in 
Advertising he arrives first who 
sticks to the signposts. 

Good common sense is never over- 
done. Its dictates serve for most 
successful advertising. 


We build campaigns like track 


iJ roadbeds—from sstation to station. 


| Progress is not in general direction 
but in a succession of happy arrivals 


| somewhere. Where do you want 


i 
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your tracks? 


The Advertising Agency of 


PRINTING COMPANY § 
SAINT LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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sional models which were used at 


first. 

“We have been approached by 
at least half a dozen mail-order 
houses and also by the largest syn- 
dicate of 5, 10 and 25-cent stores 
with requests for quotation on 
this toy in large quantities. A 
number of the toy stores have 
also applied. As a matter of fact 
the manufacturing cost of these 
toys is considerably in excess of 
the selling price—and consequently 
it would not have been practical 
is a straight merchandising propo- 
sition. That is also the explana- 
tion of the fact that we have had 
no competition on it. 

“In order to make the selling 
price come nearer to balancing 
the cost of production we raised 
it to 35 cents—and the raise has 
not increased the adyertising cost 
of the sale in the least—in fact, 
it has been gradually reduced, due 
doubtless to the cumulative effect. 

“Of course the chief purpose of 
this miniature is to give publicity 
to the full-size electric cleaner— 
but it has proved to have more 
than publicity value—for it has 
been the means, in about ten per 
cent of the sales of miniatures, of 
making a sale of the large cleaner. 

“This result was accomplished 
by our method of following up 
the sale. 

“In the first place, just as soon 
as an order is received, the little 
girl for whom the toy is intended 
receives a letter on a special min- 
iature letterhead, enclosed in a 
miniature envelope. 

“This contains no direct adver- 
tising, and instead of being signed 
by the company name, it purporis 
to come from the ‘Fairy Elec- 
tra, the fairy of electricity. It 
reads as follows: 


ELECTRA 
THE FAIRY OF ELECTRICITY 

To the littlest mistress of the House: 

This wee létter is to thank you for 
the order you sent me for the wee 
Frantz Vacuum Cleaner. 
_ My special messenger will be bringing 
it to you in a a few days. 

Moreover have decided to make 


you a member of the “Electrical Fairies” 
—that means that when you grow up 
no one in your family will ever have 
to tire themselves out with old-fashioned 
methods of cleaning, or put their hands 
into dirty dish water or break their 
backs scrubbing clothes. All that will 


be done for you by my electricity and 
my magic Frantz system. 

In the meantime, good luck and 
many happy play days. 

our friend, 
“ELECTRA.” 

P. S. If my messenger doesn’t reach 
you with the toy cleaner in a few days, 
please let me know by sending me the 
enclosed post-card, and I will send you 
one right out of my own house. 

“Within a short time after the 
little girl receives this letter, the 
toy itself is delivered. Wherever 
possible the delivery is made by 
a member of the local salesforce. 
He uses the delivery as a method 
of getting into the home, and 
arousing the interest of the 
mother as well as of the child. 
He opens up the box containing 
the toy and shows the mother a 
card, which she gets along with 
it, and which entitles her, as a 
part of what she has paid for, to 
a free trial of the full-size Frantz 
Premier Cleaner. What better 
opportunity could he desire of 
making a demonstration and lead- 
ing up to a sale? 

“So great has been the demand 
for this toy that we are only now 
beginning to catch up with it. 
Our production at present is good 
for 300 toys daily—and we hope 
in the future to be able to take 
care of all orders without the de- 
lays that were sometimes neces- 
sary in the past. 

“As one method of making cer- 
tain the demand does not over- 
whelm us, we are just preparing 
to raise the price to 50 cents, and 
the general impression among our 
branch managers and distributors 
is that they will be able to put out 
almost as many at the new price 
as at the old one.” 


CHILDREN IN TRAINING TO BECOME 
FUTURE CUSTOMERS 


Some of the fancywork people, 
such as the Richardson Silk Com- 
pany, make embroidery sets for 
children. While these are not 
miniatures of their regular pro- 
ductions, they are got out pri- 
marily for advertising, and on the 
theory that the earlier a child gets 
the fancywork habit, the better 
it is going to be for the embroid- 
ery business. 

Several furniture factories make 
children’s furniture out of the 
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pieces left over from the manu- 
facture of their regular line. 
However, since this toy furniture 
is not marketed under a brand, 
it can hardly be said to advertise 
the household furniture that is 
made by the same manufacturer. 
If these concerns would brand 
their toy furniture they would 
unquestionably not only broaden 
the market for it, but also give 
their regular furniture a certain 
amount of desirable publicity. 

There are dozens of scattering 
instances of firms who get out a 
miniature of their product to be 
distributed as suuvenirs at fairs, 
exhibits and such places. Other 
manufacturers occasionally make 
a quantity of toys of their prod- 
ucts and sell them at a nominal 
price, but make no attempt to 
regularly and systematically mar- 
ket these little articles. 

There are a number of cases 
where the manufacturers of blan- 
kets, knit goods and similar things 
have put out doll clothes and 
articles for dolls with the inten- 
tion of having the stunt advertise 
their regular goods. 

Toy stores offer a certain ad- 
vertising opportunity, which many 
manufacturers, especially in the 
food line, are taking advantage 
of. Firms like the N. D. Cass 
Company, of Athol, Mass., make 
little toy stores and kitchen cabi- 
nets, which are sold by the hun- 
dreds of thousands by the chain 
ten-cent stores. These toy stores 
and cabinets contain a quantity of 
samples of such products as 
Uneeda Biscuit, Arm & Hammer 
Soda, Royal Baking Powder, 
Karo Corn Syrup, Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes, Sapolio and 
many others. The Ludwig-Gold- 
field corporation, of New York, 
makes a whole line of toys, such 
as express wagons and auto 
trucks, as well as little stores, in 
which samples of advertised prod- 
ucts are included. 

In this article I have done little 
more than call attention to a form 
of advertising that is receiving a 
great deal of attention, and which 
seems to be destined to develop 
surprisingly during the next 
couple of years. I have not tried 





to cover the subject fully, as it is 
too extensive, nor have I attempt- 
ed to catalogue all the firms 
who are now advertising through 
the medium of a miniature 
product. 

Most manufacturers who make 
miniatures of their products d 
so primarily for advertising pur 
poses, but many of them also 
manage to squeeze out a little 
profit besides. It is a kind of ad- 
vertising that has many obvious 
advantages, and most of those 
who have tried it are very enthu- 
siastic about the results received. 
However, manufacturers who are 
thinking about getting out a toy 
that is a reproduction of their 
regular product should know what 
they are about before making the 
leap. It is ‘vital that the toy be 
substantial and be made to stand 
hard usage. A flimsy toy won’t 
do. It is likely to suggest that 
the full-size article, which it is 
intended to represent, is also in- 
ferior. Advertising toys should 
be branded and linked up as 
closely as possible with the usual 
trade-mark of the firm, or the 
fullest benefit will not be derived 
from the distribution. Lastly, it 
should be remembered that toys, 
unless they are given away, are 
as hard to market as any other 
article, and the best results will 
be obtained only when they are 
advertised—somewhat after the 
methods used by the Frantz Pre- 
mier Company and the Western 
Electric Company. 

In concluding this article I want 
to. venture the prediction that 
American toy manufacturers are 
not going to have the field en- 
tirely to themselves. The Ger- 
man toy industry is not down and 
out. It is going to come back 
and strike hard. Thousands of 
those who are crippled and dis- 
abled in the war will find the 
making of toys work that they 
can do very nicely. The Germans 
will continue to find a market for 
their toys. But nevertheless the 
quality of American toys, backed 
by American advertising, will 
more than offset the advantages 
which the Germans may have in 
the toy business. 























KE a copy of the January 
LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL—Run 
it through in the light of these 

comments on certain features— 

Noting particularly why they are 
in THE HOME JOURNAL at all— 

Put yourself in the woman’s place 
—any woman, anywhere—and see 
what this means to her— 

Then you will realize what it means 
to you—in fact, to every man who has 
a message for 1,675,000 homes. 

You have always held THE HOME 
JOURNAL in high esteem as an advertis- 
ing medium. 

Now you will know why you have 
held it so high. 








Muck-raking has passed. Not one 
city’s shame but another city’s 
achievement is what counts in civic 
betterment. 


Magnolia, Mass., Bennington, 
Spotlight Vt., Canton, Ohio, and Brazil, 
Ind., may be merely names to you, 
but through The Home Journal’s 
new 4-page picture-lessons they 
become important centers, radiat- 
ing good and teaching other com- 
munities by example. 


Towns 








































That corking story you bought 
to read on the train probably ran 
serially in The Home Journal. 
You never knew it but your wife 
did, and so did sixteen hundred 
and seventy-five thousand other 
women. 


“Seven Miles to Arden,’’ now 
running, will keep a lot of tired 
business men up after bedtime 
when it comes out in book form. 


“The Fatal Kink in Algernon’”’ 
and ‘“‘The Bronze Box’’ are a 
couple of short stories in this issue 
which are typical of the kind of 
clean, snappy fiction that The 
Home Journal is presenting every 
month. 


Magazines whose whole appeal 
is fiction would make a lot of 
noise over such stories as The 
Home Journal has lined up for 


1916. 
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Stay home from the office some 
day and watch the business of 
housekeeping. It is a business, 
and a mighty well-managed busi- 
ness. It has to be or go smash. 


The New Housekeeping is a 
new Home Journal department 
that helps keep the home solvent. 
Note the dishes that Mrs. Anna 
B. Scott makes for a dime, the 
budgets that Helen Louise John- 
son tells worried people how to 
budge, and the money and time 
saving hints of nine other authori- 
ties. 
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keeping 



































Women 


on 


the Job 









Have you any idea what a lot of 
women are helping the home by 
working on the outside? 


Here is Fola La Follette, 
swinging around the Chautauqua 
Circuit in the interest of suf- 
frage, 


Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker 
calling mothers to the colors on a 
Baby Saving Week, 


Mrs. Mary I. Wood placing 
the responsibility of the less for- 
tunate woman and her child, and 


Mrs. Frederick Levy fighting 
for clean movie films for children— 








There is big, serious stuff in this 
new ‘busy women’’ department. 














Selling 
Religion 











No one Home Journal feature has 
aroused greater interest than the 
series of articles relating to church 
work, 


Churches, like many other in- 
dustries, have sat back and waited 
for patronage. Now they are 
waking up to the necessity of ex- 
ploiting their wares. 


This article deals with church 
advertising. It’s the experience 
of a business man who put over a 
real campaign and secured real 
results. 


If you saw this story in Printers’ 
Ink you would read every word 
of it. 




































































Men may not be interested in 
fashions, but if women were not, 
men would be the first to com- 
plain. 


On that account we have pleas- 
ure in introducing The Home 
Journal’s new fashion editor, Mr. 
Henry T. Farrar, who is giving 
the fashion department a new 
touch. 


Mr. Farrar speaks with author- 
ity on every detail of feminine 
adornment, and it will pay you to 
watch this most important de- 
partment develop under his direc- 
tion. 





Meet 
Mr.Farrar 





























Thirty-five days ago the articles 
shown in the “Last Word” De- 
partment of the January Home 
Journal were put on sale in the 
big stores and little shops of the 
country. That’s how new they are. 


They were selected by twenty 
experienced shoppers covering 
every big center, hurried to us on 
the fastest trains, photographed, 
reproduced and printed on the 
most rapid presses and here they 
are for sixteen hundred and sev- 
enty-five thousand women to se- 
lect from. This is a new monthly 
service—the most timely and most 
costly ever offered. 






A 
Country- 
wide 
Shopping 
Tour 
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Why Trenton Potteries Dropped 


Meaningless 


“List Prices” 


How the Policy of National Consumer Advertising Led to the Breaking 
Down of Trade Custom 


By Roy W. Johnson 


T takes a lot of nerve sometimes 

to break away from a trade 
custom, even when it is perfectly 
obvious to all concerned that the 
custom has outlived its usefulness. 
Some concerns, it is true, are pos- 
sessed of some of the spirit of the 
pioneers, and are willing to strike 
out into untried territory: The 
great majority, however, are con- 
tent to follow the custom until 
forced by circumstances to take a 
radical step and to occupy an ad- 
vanced position. And it is prob- 
ably true that advertising is re- 
sponsible for the scrapping of 
more worn-out trade customs than 
any other one thing. One step in 
advance leads to another—otten, 
in fact, makes the second step 
absolutely necessary. 

The Toaten Potteries Com- 
pany, of Trenton, N. J., has re- 
cently issued a general catalogue 
of its goods which quotes for each 
item the approximate price which 
the ultimate user may expect to 
pay. That may not seem so start- 
ling an innovation to the manu- 
facturer of trade-marked special- 
ties, but it is calculated to create 
more or less of a sensation in th? 
building-supply trade. It repre- 
sents a breach of trade custom 
which amounts to rank heresy; it 
is a slap in the face of tradition. 
“List prices,” in the plumbing- 
supply trade are jusi as sacred-- 
and about as necessary—as the 
two sword-belt buttons on the 
back of a frock coat. But there 
they are, and the rash individual 
who would disturb them is an 
iconoclast. Custom maintains them, 
and custom is one of the strong- 
est things in the world. 

As a matter of fact, I am told 
on excellent authority that there 
was a near-riot in the Trenton 
company’s organization when the 
proposition came up in sales con- 


vention, and that the same pro- 
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posal was turned down cold two 
years ago when a previous cata- 
logue was in process. But this 
time it went through in spite of 
the determined opposition of con- 
servative members of the organi- 
zation, and strange to relate, it 
seems to have been received with 
actual enthusiasm by the trade. 


HOW THE CUSTOM GREW UP 


Now the trade custom which 
prescribes “list prices’ in those 
lines which may roughly be classi- 
fied as “equipment and supply 
lines” is not to be sneezed at. 
Strictly “net” prices cannot be 
quoted for such products, be- 
cause they are subject to the 
fluctuations of the market for ma- 
terials and labor. Perhaps there 
was a time when the “list prices” 
really represented an approxima- 
tion of the cost of the goods to the 
buyer. But that time was long 
ago, and as processes of manu- 
facture improved, the “list prices” 
were permitted to stand. New 
concerns which entered the field 
commonly adopted the “list prices” 
of their competitors with little 
variation. Discount sheets were 
issued to jobbers and to dealers, 
and a special set of “rock bottom” 
discounts were in the possession 
of the manufacturers’ salesmen. 
Jobbers and dealers alike under- 
stood that the catalogue prices 
meant nothing at all, and that 
their discount sheets represented 
merely a basis from which to bar- 
gain with regard to prices. There 
are certain catalogues in the hard- 
ware trade to-day which quote 
prices which are subject to dis- 
counts as high as 90 per cent to 
the consumer. But the consumer 
was never considered in the 
scheme of things while the cus- 
tom was growing up and getting 
its strength. 

As time passed, however, certain 
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manufacturers began to advertise 
their goods to the consumer, and 
were thereupon confronted with 
the necessity of issuing catalogues 
for the consumer. The old, 
familiar list prices were incorpo- 
rated in these catalogues without 
any question as to their appro- 
priateness. If the consumer 
wanted to know how much a 
thing was going to cost, he could 
ask the dealer. If the dealer 
didn’t know, hé could ask the job- 
ber. The consumer would prob- 
ably be agreeably surprised any- 
way, because the actual price 
would be so much less than the 
“list price’ quoted in the cata- 
logue. 

It is highly probable that if the 
practice of advertising to the con- 
sumer had never been inaugurated, 
the old “list prices’ would have 
persisted until the crack of doom. 
The trade custom was regarded 
as thoroughly established, and no- 
body was registering any very 
serious kicks against it. Since the 
demands of the consumer have 
been taken into account, however, 


there are several breaches in the 


wall. The Western Electric Com- 
pany, for example, issued its latest 
jobbing catalogue with the an- 
nouncement that the “list prices” 
had all been revised so that the 
application of a general discount 
of 50 per cent would indicate the 
approximate cost of any item. 
That was done, it was stated, so 
that the builder or the electrical 
contractor would be able to get 
intelligible information frotn the 
catalogue —something which had 
been practically impossible hith- 
erto. 


CONSUMER DEMAND FOR REAL 
INFORMATION 


Now comes the Trenton Pot- 
teries Company, and goes one 
step further in printing prices 
which are approximately accurate 
without the application of any dis- 
count. Of course they are still 
“list prices,” in the sense that they 
are only approximate. Strictly net 
prices cannot be quoted because 
they fluctuate more or less, but the 
“list prices” given in the present 
catalogue do give the user a defi- 
nite idea of what the goods will 


cost him. The company’s consumer 
advertising is really directly re- 
sponsible for the change. A. K, 
Aitkin, the company’s sales and 
advertising manager, tells the story 
to Printers’ Ink as follows: 

“The first clue starts four years 
back. A modest advertising cam- 
paign was undertaken in a few 
selected magazines of national 
circulation. As that campaign 
grew, I became convinced that a 
more efficient catalogue system 
for handling business would make 
that advertising produce better re- 
sults. While our campaign was 
successful, it could be made 
more so. 

“Our previous catalogue was a 
book compiled strictly for the 
plumbing trade, with no frills and 
no prices that were intelligent to 
the plumber. Except for giving 
him and the architect an oppor- 
tunity to select the design they pre- 
ferred (and by laborious cross 
reference, the weight), the cata- 
logue was unintelligible. The 
plumbing-supply house, with its 
discount book, held the key to the 
situation. List prices in the cata- 
logue were too high to mean any- 
thing to anybody. 

“Plumbers were writing in to us 
every day, ‘So-and-so, one of my 
customers, has seen your adver- 
tisement in the magazine. Please 
send me discount book applying to 
your catalogue.’ We couldn’t do 
it because the only discount book 
we issued was to the jobbing 
trade. As a result a letter had to 
be written to the plumber explain- 
ing our method of marketing and 
referring him to the jobber. 

“As these letters continued to 
come in and increase in numbers 
as our advertising grew, one thing 
struck me as peculiar. They were 
almost all from plumbers in towns 
or cities where there was no job- 
bing house. Furthermore, the pro- 
portion of consumer inquiries 
from those places was large. 

“Investigation showed us how 
we were losing business. Mr. 
Plumber was approached by Mr. 
House Builder or Owner with 
mind set-on our plumbing. ‘How 
much will the Silent Si-wel-clo 
Closet cost me?’ or ‘How much 
will this lavatory cost?’ he asks. 
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This week we begin our 6lst year as an 
illustrated weekly newspaper, publishing our 
3,121st consecutive issue. 


There is a rare distinctiveness in having been for 
sixty years the distinctive leader in a distinctive field 
(the illustrated news field)—and in that sixtieth year 
being even more the leader in that field than ever 
before. 

Naturally, the accumulated experience and mo- 
mentum of sixty years of progress is driving Leslie’s 
forward to-day faster than at any other period in its 
history. 

And we are sharing, through both circulation and 
advertising, in the national prosperity which Leslie’s 
editorial policy of constructiveness, rather than de- 
structiveness, has helped to bring about. 

Circulation is the largest we’ve ever had—413,000 net paid— 
the largest circulation of any ten-cent weekly. 

Advertising is the largest we’ve ever had—an increase of 


74,000 lines over 1914. 


LUTHER D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 














(There are 60 to 70 news pictures like this in Leslie’s every week) 
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Put Your Paper Problems 
Up to Men Who Know 


Call in a Bermingham and Seaman 
representative. You will find him 
well posted in all lines of the paper 
business, and not trying to sell one 
brand of paper to the exclusion of 
another. 


We dispose of the entire output of a 
number of the biggest mills in the 
country. Our vast manufacturing 
facilities enable us to supply you | 
with paper for every purpose at i 
rock bottom prices. 


Begin using our national service for 
your profit by getting our sugges- 
tions and prices on your booklets, | 
catalogues, circulars, house organ 
or any paper requirement. 


We are always glad to make up dum- 
mies and furnish samples. Using 
this service places you under no | 
obligation, and may save you hun- | 


dreds of dollars. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Radium Folding Enamel—Crystal Enamel— | 
Opacity— Samson Offset — Elite Enamel— | 
Advance Bond—and other leading brands 


Tribune Building, Chicago 


St. Louis Minneapolis New York City Milwaukee 


Detroit 
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exhibiting a page of our consumer 
booklet. The plumber is naturally 
stumped. He can’t hold the cus- 
tomer up a few minutes while he 
‘phones the jobber, because the 
wholesaler is at least two days’ 
mail away. He doesn’t, above all 
things, wish to appear ignorant. 
So he suggests using some fixture 
on which he does know the price. 
It may be greatly inferior and the 
profit much less, but that’s just 
what has been happening right 
along. 

“It was-a pretty radical idea to 
put over on our concern—the issu~ 
ance of a plumbers’ discount book 
—approximate, of course, because 
we had to allow an ample margin 
of profit to our sources of dis- 
tribution—the plumbing-supply 
houses. I tried to put it over for 
our last catalogue two years ago, 

ut was turned down cold. 

“As this new catalogue neared 
completion, however, I button- 
hole od our salesmen, one at a time, 
and explained just what I had in 
mind, It took some explaining to 
overcome their objections. Con- 
cessions had to be made. The 
subject finally came up in a sales 
meeting. It was certainly a turbu- 
lent session, but we put it over. 

“Now, a plumber can take our 
catalogue and go out to call on a 
prospective builder. We figure he 
will be ready to recommend our 
wares because he can give definite 
price information on them. With- 
out interfering with the much 
cherished functions of the supply 
houses, we are giving them a sell- 
ing aid that should increase their 
sales and profits. 

“This condition was brought 
about by advertising—advertising 
to the consumer. The plumber is 
interested in furnishing him what 
he asks for. Unlike many lines, 
the plumber has not the agency for 
any line of material and is eager 
to furnish what is called for, espe- 
cially in the smaller cities where 
he is not constantly hounded by 
salesmen turning a microscope on 
every order and switching it their 
way if possible. 

“Our new catalogue is perform- 
ing another function which our 
last one did not do. Many archi- 
tects were writing us, ‘What dis- 
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count may my client expect to re- 
ceive from your prices?’ We have 
answered that question by making 
up a list price of each fixture com- 
plete at the price the consumer 
should pay, plus freight and pack- 
ing. This price takes care gener- 
ously of the plumber and jobber, 
but does not give an exorbitant 
profit. The architect, therefore, 
may safely and with intelligence 
use this catalogue in selecting 
plumbing fixtures for his client. 
3eing ready to furnish the freight 
rates to all points of the country 
and as the weights and packing 
charges are given with the descrip- 
tion of each fixture, the architect 
should have a much easier time 
than he has ever had before. 
“Outside of the fact that we 
believe in getting out a substantial 
book, well printed and of handy 
size, I think the results from the 
special features as related above, 
will prove that the letters which 
led up to these changes are a fair 
criterion of the trade’s desires. I 
believe this catalogue will show a 
profit that can be directly traced 
to our change of policy. I’m 
afraid it’s going to be impossible 
to prove it because business con- 
ditions for next year look too 
good. Business is going to come 
in next year whether we have a 
desirable catalogue or not. It will 
be a lasting regret with me that 
this catalogue wasn’t issued at the 
beginning of 1915 instead of 
toward the close of the year.” 


Livingston Secures Fifth Ave- 
nue Bus Advertising 


The Fifth Avenue bus advertising 
rights have been secured by John H. 
Livingston, Jr., of Town & Country. 
He will have associated with him Lionel 
Van Praagh, formerly of Vogue and the 
Dorland Advertising Agency, who will 
manage the business. 

Mr. Livingston retains his position 
as advertising manager and secretary 
of Town & Country. 


Accessions to “Harper’s Bazar” 


H. H. Pike, formerly New York 
State and Southern _Tepresentative of 
Scientific American, is now associated 
with the advertising department of 
He-per’s Raszar. 

D. Wilson, formerly of the adver- 
tising yee of Collier's, is also 
with Harper's Bazar. 











Representatives Consider Space- 
Selling Methods 


Let your salesmen, whatever they’re 
selling, back up their calls with letters 
reviewing their interviews: that’s the 
sense of a talk by Barrett Andrews, 
advertising manager of Every Week, 
last Mentey noon at the New York 
Representatives Club luncheon. Mr. 
Andrews was speaking specifically of 
selling advertising space, and presented 
a recipe for a letter of solicitation which 
he thought would be uniformly success- 


ful. 

Charles D. Spalding of the McCall 
Company said that the successful space 
solicitor, like the successful advertising 
agent, studies the advertiser’s proposi- 
tion so that he can show the advertiser 
how his proposition matches up to that 
of the advertiser. 

“Time was,” he said, “when there was 
more solicitation over the bar than in 
the advertiser’s or the agent’s office. 
The successful solicitor today studies 
the advertiser’s problems—whether it’s 
selling shoes, watches, or anything else. 
You’ve got to show him how you can 
help him—and there’s no other time like 
now, when the advertiser is willing to 
receive your advice and help.” 

McMillen of the Butterick 
Company said that the publisher can 
only get his when the advertiser gets 
his, and this is the basis on which re 
newals rests. 

Other speakers were R. G. Cholmeley- 
Jones of the Review of Reviews, and 

on Parker of the Century Company. 

After the speeches Barrett Andrews 
said that he finds the first year the 
critical period in training new men. He 
made the suggestion that the Representa- 
tives Club get together the best library 
ever collected on the subject of adver- 
tising, that new men might be sent to a 
central source of information in the 
formative period. He offered to start 
the ball rolling with $100. Mr. Criswell 
of the Quoin Club said that the club 
would be glad to furnish housing facili- 
ties for such a library. Mr. Andrews 
also suggested that the club keep in 
touch with all the college publications 
with a view to looking to this source for 
new men when wanted. 


R. Kingsland Hay Goes in 
Business 


R. Kingsland Hay has left the Eastern 
office of the System Company to enter 
the cotton business for himself at Utica, 
N. Y., under the firm name of the 
Gordon-Hay Company. He was associ- 
ated with System for eleven years, more 
recently as assistant Eastern manager. 


Rice Western Manager “Archi- 
tectural Review” 


James A. Rice, for five years Western 
manager of House and Garden, has 
been appointed Western manager of the 
Architectural Review, with headquarters 
in Chicago. 
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Advertising Manager Should 
Be Real Executive 


George M. Basford, formerly assist- 
ant to the president of the American 
Locomotive Company, and now chief 
of the railroad engineering department 
of J. T. Ryerson Co., was the chicf 
speaker at the meeting of ‘the Tech 
nical Publicity Association of New Yor! 
December 16. The topic under dis 
sion was “Why an advertising depart- 
ment? Broadening its function as a 
specialized technical unit,” and Mr. Bas- 
ford startled his audience by declar- 
ing in his opening sentence that “the 
president of the company really ought 
to be the advertising manager—or thc 
advertising manager ought to be the 
president.” Continuing, the speaker 
pointed out that it is only within the 
last five years that advertising has be- 
gun to be really appreciated as a busi 
ness force which can be properly ap 
plied only from intimate knowledge of 
the business in its every aspect. As 
the appreciation of advertising _ has 
grown, the, functions of the advertising 
manager have grown with it, until to 
day the management of an adequate 
campaign must be in the hands of a 
real executive. It is up to the ad- 
vertising manager, said Mr. Basford, to 
prove himself a big enough man to be 
entrusted with the thorough confidence 
of the concern and to be given a posi- 
tion of authority in its counsels. 

Frank L, E. Gauss, president of the 
Sterling Gum Company, said that the 
day was speedily coming when the big 
executives would be chosen from the 
ranks of advertising men. It was no 
longer possible, he said, for the suc- 
cessful executive to be merely a financier 
or an be in production, and to leave 
the work of sales promotion entirely 
to subordinates. Wells, of the 
Splitdorf Electrical Company, spoke on 
the problem of the advertising manager 
in getting the technical departments of 
production to appreciate the importance 
of the advertising. 





The Reward of Persistency 


The earth is full of rivers running far 
beneath the top, and when the western 
farmer wants to raise himself a crop, he 
drills a hopeful hole through all dis- 
couragement and stone for that artesian 
fluid which is well and widely known 
through very frequent mention in the 
lectures that we hear upon the foolish- 
ness of wine and wickedness of beer. 

The world is full of forces which the 
energetic chap is constantly and care- 
fully endeavoring to tap; and when it 
coldly tells him that it never heard of 
him, he simply advertises with persist- 
ency and vim, until he penetrates its 
outer surface tough and hard, and ulti- 
mately gathers in a suitable reward. 

But he who digs for water and the 
man who bores for biz must keep on 
drilling grimly till he gets to where it is. 
The one who is discouraged with a few 
initial knocks can never hope to pene- 
trate a thousand feet of rocks; and all 
the fine preety by nature kindly 
stored will flow for other folks and fill 
some other fellow’s gourd. 
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The better known a name is, the 
more consistently is it adver- 
tised to keep it well known 


That's the way the Gillette Safety Razor 
people feel about 1t. That's the way suc- 
cessful business men feel about it. Keeping 
a name before the public constantly 1s the 
basis for continuous success. 


The Gillette Safety Razor is advertised persistently—it is 
sold everywhere and it has a regular sale. 

Some lines of business, having acquired a reputation, let up 
in their advertising because they think they are so well 
known that they will never be forgotten. 

That is the worst blunder any business can make. 

The Gillette Safety Razor people know that their business 
grows by following an advertising plan which is as regular 
as the ticking of a clock. 

Many business men, if they owned the Gillette plant, 
would say: 

“Why should we spend any more money for advertising? 
Everybody knows the Gillette Safety Razor.” 

The Gillette ownership, however, looks upon advertising 
as so much capital invested in the business, which brings 
them regular dividends. 

That is the right way to look upon advertising. 

Around the Holiday Season every year, the Gillette people 
give emphasis to their regular advertising, by an extra sched- 
ule, which is topped off by using a full-page announcement 
in a great many newspapers throughout the country. 

In New York, they use the page in two newspapers only— 
one of them being the NEW YORK AMERICAN, daily. 

The cost of this page in the daily American is less than 
$3.00 per thousand buyers of the paper—or less than three- 
tenths of one cent per individual buyer. 

Many thousands of Gillette Safety Razors are bought for 
Christmas presents. Wives and daughters buy them for hus- 
bands and brothers. Women read men’s advertisements and 
men read women’s advertisements. 

The thing for any business to do that wants to win per- 
petual fame is to advertise perpetually. 

And a strong medium to use is the NEW YORK AMER- 
ICAN, daily and Sunday, which will bring you in touch with 
ONE-FOURTH of all of the homes in the New York terri- 
tory. 





DAILY AND SUNDAY 
Member,Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Coaching Dealers Over 
the Rough Places 


Wholesaler Tells How He Helped 
a Merchant to Fight a Chain— 
Also Makes Suggestions About 
Setting the SeHing Price—Pre- 
dicts a Reduction of Jobbers’ 
Profit Margins 


HAIN-STORES need __inot 

terrorize a retailer, who has 
a clientéle that knows him, if he'll 
dig in his toes and stick to it, said, 
in substance, Philip C. Staib, 
vice-president of a New York firm 
of wholesale grocers. Mr. Staib 
was the speaker at the weekly 
meeting of the New York Adver- 
tising Club last Thursday. 

“T have a friend who runs a 
prosperous store in a suburb of 
New York City,” he said. “I met 
him one day and he was looking 
pretty down in the mouth. I asked 
him what the trouble was and he 
said that a price-cutter had camped 
down right next door and was 
selling at prices that he had to pay 
for goods. 

“‘Tyon’t you worry,’ I said to 
him. ‘Just you dig in your toe- 
nails and plug hard and you'll 








come around all right. I met 
him some time later. He said 
that business was booming 


with him and that his sales were 
increasing every day. ‘That cheap 
store next door brought a lot 
of trade into my neighborhood 
that hadn’t been in the habit of 
coming there,’ he said. ‘I got 
busy and fixed up my windows 
and got out other stuff to catch 
their attention. Now a lot of them 
go into the cheap store to buy 
some of the cheap things and then 
come into my place and buy stuff 
on which I make a good profit.’ 

“I told him,” said Mr. Staib, 
“that the price-cutter didn’t have 
the hold on his trade that my 
friend had, and that he had the 
advantage of an established repu- 
tation. 

“The retail trade in New York 
is very responsive to anything 
concerning their welfare. Adver- 
tising has always seemed to me to 
be a necessity in trade. Adver- 
tised goods are easy to sell, pro- 
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vided the sales plan is thoroughly 
studied and carried out. There 
are certain facts to be considered 
in formulating a sales plan—the 
nickel, the dime—fifteen cents— 
quarter—half-dollar, and so on. 
The first thing I’d think of in 
formulating a plan would be, what 
will the consumer pay for the arti- 
cle, and then work back and fig- 
ure what the retailer will pay, and 
then the jobber. That’s a good 
rule. 

“When a man offers me some- 
thing new I can intuitively tell 
what I’ll pay for the article, and 
the consumer has the same feel- 
ing. If you put something new on 
view in a store, the consumer 
knows instinctively just what he 
or she will be willing to pay for it. 

“I don’t believe in too large a 
profit, either for the wholesaler 
or the retailer. I’ve frequently 
told jobbers they'd have to reduce 
their margins if they wanted to 
stay in business.” 

Mr. Staib then spoke of the sell- 
ing value of “slick, snug and 
pretty” packages. He said that the 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association has 
taken up the matter of containers 
seriously, and has asked the mem- 
bers to send in the names of manu- 
facturers making use of good con- 
tainers. By good, Mr. Staib ex- 
plained that he meant strong ones, 
and ones that will stack up in 
formations to good advantage. 

Mr. Staib said that he was talk- 
ing with the clothing buyer of a 
department store recently on falsely 
representing the valuc of a suit as 
$25 and advertising it as such a 
value to sell for $17. 

“T asked him how he’d get 
around such a law. ‘Easy enough,’ 
said he. ‘We'll take a few of those 
suits and put them on for a few 
days for $25, and then put on the 
rest at $17 and say “formerly 
$25.” 

“Good representation is a form 
of advertising the manufacturer 
doesn’t want to lose sight of,” said 
Mr. Staib. “We have men coming 
in representing some of the most 
heavily advertised lines in the 
country; goods a boy might sell. 
Yet the salesmen are fine, digni- 
fied gentlemen—the kind we like 
to have around.” 
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Of Course! 


It was to be expected that 
motor car manufacturers would see 
the value of Cosmopolitan as soon 
as the facts of the Weed Chain 


investigation became known. 


Within a month nearly 50 
pages of new automobile business 


were scheduled for Cosmopolitan. 


There are more on the way. 


Cai 
Nore:—Our circular 119 West 40th Street 
announcing the re- 7 York Ci 
sults of the Weed New York City 
Chain investigation 
has thrown a start- 
ling side-light on 
magazine values. You 
don’t have to be in 
the motor car busi- 
ness to appreciate its 
meaning. Write for 
a copy if you haven't 
seen it. 


Cosmopolitan is a 
Member of A. B. C. 
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WOMAN’S WORLD is improving, 
beautifying, speeding up the house. 
keeping of the small town home. To 
a consumption of goods already as 
great per capita as the big city it is 
adding new demands which only you 
can supply. 





-— set at 2 Gf ee Ul Ca 


In General Housekeeping Isabel 
Bevier, Head of the Domestic Science y 
Department, University of Illinois, t 
talks to them regularly and creates 
legitimate wants. In Kitchen Eff- 1 
ciency Winifred Fales shows them j 
what new tools they need. In the 
Care of Babies Nan Dinneen, Supt. 
of the Milwaukee Infants’ Home & 
Hospital, tells them what articles 
medical science advises. 





Dress, Music, Gardening, Needlecraft 
—a dozen other departments, all under 
expert supervision, are developing 
new desires, satisfying daily needs. 





There is the whole case, competitivg W 
the reason why Woman’s World show 
not need an actuary to see why you@l us 


We are members of 
The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Tw. Million women are waking up. 
Two Million women not reached by 
any other magazine which so fits their 
needs. Two Million women who 
make a working leaven for you in a 
small town population of Fifty-three 
Million—among Two Hundred and 
Forty-four Thousand small town 
merchants. 


The way to reach them? Through 
the jobber and the specialty salesman. 
The cost? It is comparative. 
WOMAN’S WORLD will give you 
in this vast small town field: 


Nearly twice the averaged “cir- 
culation lines” of the 6 other 
magazines claimed to be edited 
for small town readers. 


Nearly three times that of the 5 
big-city magazines for women— 


More than twice that of the 
standard magazines or weeklies. 


Woman’s World. The figures give 
wer costs $8. per line. You will 
use it. 


286 Fifth Avenue 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 
“ The Magazine of the Country” 


New York 
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Strong Use of Advertising to Back 
Up the “Week” Idea 






Pride and Price Appeals in Competition for Supremacy in Clothing 
Advertising 


By Harvey F. Morris 


Advertising Manager of the Hickey-Freeman Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


"T‘HE idea behind “Dress Up 
Weeks,” “Clean Up Weeks” 
ud the like is one that should be 
more than passing interest to 
iny manufacturers—not only in 
the fields directly concerned by 
tlieseé movements, but in others 
which might be benefited by sim- 
ilar co-operative effort. A de- 
-cription of the manner in which 
the recent “Dress Up” campaign 
‘as worked out should prove sig- 
nificant, consequently, to many of 
PRINTERS’ INK’s readers. 
The campaign shows how quick- 
y a good idea can be explained, 
accepted and made the basis of 
a national movement. Last Au- 
gust the idea was just beginning 
to attract attention, In Septem- 
ber it was the subject of wide- 
spread discussion in the clothing 
trade and by the first week in 
October the “Dress Up” pro- 
gramme was actually being carried 
out on an extensive scale by cloth- 
ing merchants in all parts of the 
country. 
_ The advertising of clothing was 
in a rut—there is no doubt about 
that. The buying public were really 
being trained by clothing adver- 
tising to make close comparison 
of values and to defer purchasing 
until they could take advantage 
of some marked-down sale. Con- 
sequently, at the close of the sea- 
son merchants were asking 
“Where have my profits gone?” 
The way out was discovered by 
a man not in the advertising busi- 
ness, nor even directly in the 
clothing business—L. H. Russell, 
of the German-American Button 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. Acci- 
dent called to his attention the re- 
sults secured in the paint business 
by launching every spring a “Clean 
Up and Paint Up” campaign; so 
one day last July he stepped in- 
to the office of the company’s gen- 
eral manager and_= said, “Mr. 
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Noyes, why couldn’t this ‘Paint 
Up’ idea be used this fall in the 
clothing business with good re- 
sults?” Mr. Noyes talked it over 
and thought it over and finally 
consulted several men prominent 
in the clothing business in Roches- 
ter. The further he went, the 
greater possibilities he saw in the 
suggestion. 

Those whom he consulted 
agreed with him on the following 
points: 

Clothing advertising is laying 
too much emphasis on values and 
cut price. This kind of advertis- 
ing simply says, in effect, “If you 
are determined to have a new suit, 
we can sell you one at a bargain.” 
It is high time to interest people 
in clothing rather than in price, 
and to make men realize that good 
appearance is a valuable asset. 
A “Dress Up” campaign will in- 
duce men to buy more and buy 
earlier. This is the best possible 
season to launch it, for prosperity 
is returning. Men have been econ- 
omizing in the matter of clothes 
for two seasons. They can be 
induced to buy if the right appeal 
is used, and especially if a certain 
day or a certain week is featured 
as the accepted time to “dress up.” 


ULTIMATELY, CAMPAIGN DEPEND- 
ENT ON RETAILER 


Several of the clothing trade pa- 
pers gave editorial assistance in 
promoting the scheme from July 
until well along into October. 

Retail merchants soon became 
interested. Requests for more in- 
formation and for cuts and adver- 
tising copy began to arrive at the 
offices of both the trade-paper pub- 
lishers and the German-American 
Button Company. Also, the large 
clothing houses began to consider 
what they could do to promote 
“Dress Up. 

The Rochester Clothiers’ Ex- 
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change—an association of twelve 
large establishments making high- 
grade men’s clothing in Roches- 
ter—appointed a committee of ad- 
vertisng men to prepare a com- 
prehensive statement, setting forth 
the need for the “Dress Up” cam- 
paign and recommendations for 
its conduct. This statement was 
unanimously adopted by the Clo- 
thiers’ Exchange, and was given 
wide publicity through trade pa- 
pers’and the mail. 

It will perhaps be interesting 
to men in the advertising business 
to review briefly the various sug- 
gestions made for getting national 
action in the short time between 
the announcement of the idea and 
the first week in October, when 
it was agreed the climax of the 
campaign should be reached. 

National advertising was con- 
sidered impracticable for lack of 
time. Nevertheless, “Dress Up” 
did make its appearance later on 
in national advertising to a lim- 
ited extent. The importance of 
co-operative action to bring suc- 
cessful results was early recog- 
nized. One of the first sugges- 
tions made was to leave all action 
to the National Association of 
Clothing Manufacturers and the 
Nat‘onal Association of Clothing 
Retailers. It was pointed out, 
however, that neither of these or- 
ganizations had money in the 
treasury available for carrying on 
an active campaign, and much 
valuable time would be lost, not 
only in raising this money, but in 
getting their heavy machinery un- 
der way. 

As clothing merchants have 
come to rely very largely on man- 
ufacturers for their advertising 
electros and copy, the easy and 
natural plan and the one event- 
ually followed was for each whole- 
sale house to prepare its own 
“Dress Up” helps and distribute 
them to its own list of retail mer- 
chants. 

Widely different suggestions 
were made for launching the re- 
tail campaign. It was pointed out 
that if one merchant began to 
feature “Dress Up” in his adver- 
tising, others might hold off for 
fear of seeming to copy their com- 
petitor’s arguments. This led to 
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the suggestion that the merchants 
in each city form an organization 
and raise a sum of money for a 
series of ads, either to be pub- 
lished without any signatures or 
with the signatures of all who 
participated. This, however, 
seemed to introduce needless diffi- 
culties, and the plan that was gen- 
erally adopted was simply for the 
merchants to agree to start the 
“Dress Up” campaign on a given 
day, each one using whatever ar- 
guments appealed to him and in- 
corporating the idea into his char- 
acteristic style of advertising. 


WHOLESALERS’ CO-OPERATION 


Many wholesale houses recom- 
mended “Dress Up” to their cus- 
tomers and furnished them sug- 
gestions and electros for putting 
it into effect. One house, for ex- 
ample, sent out to a mailing-list 
of 1,100 clothing stores an article 


entitled “How Can I Start the 
‘Dress Up’ Campaign in My 
Town?” and a complete “Dress 


Up” campaign, reproducing strik- 
ing newspaper editorials that had 
already been published on the sub- 
ject, a series of full-size “Dress 
Up” ads and offering newspaper 
electros without charge. 

Meanwhile the German-Ameri- 
can Button Company was using 
the mail in an active campaign on 
both wholesale houses and retail 
merchants. In all, this house sent 
out 94,000 separate mailings, which 
comprised 421,000 pieces. 

Eleven State associations of re- 
tail clothiers endorsed the idea 
and recommended the first week 
in October for its observance. In 
many cities, however, merchants 
started at once to use the “Dress 
Up” slogan and arguments in their 
advertising. 

It is estimated that 2,000 mer- 
chants advertised or featured in 
some way the “Dress Up” idea 
in some 200 cities and towns, in 
every State in the Union. As was 
perhaps to be expected, it was not 
given much prominence in the 
largest cities. 

But in many cities “Dress Up” 
week, through its appeal to civic 
and personal pride, aroused con- 
siderable interest and enthusiasm. 
In Denver 23 merchants co-oper- 
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Railway Signal Engineer 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 
Railway Electrical Engineer 


Each of these three railway engineering monthlies 
has an audience of its own; therefore, each has a dis- 
tinct advertising value. 


RAILWAY SIGNAL ENGINEER 

(heretofore known as The Signal Engineer) had an 
average circulation of 4,882 copies a month during 
1915. It is read by Railway Signal Engineers and 
Signal Supervisors, Maintainers, Foremen, Repair- 
men, Batterymen, Electricians, Wiremen, Machin- 
ists, Helpers, Fitters, Apprentices, Draftsmen, Tow- 
ermen and Lampmen. 


RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
(heretofore known as Railway Age Gazette, Mechan- 
ical Edition) had an average circulation of 6,212 
copies a month during 1915. It is read by Superin- 
tendents of Motive Power, Mechanical Engineers, 
Engineers of Tests, Master Car Builders, Master 
Mechanics, Shop Superintendents, Road Foremen of 
Engines, Engine House Foremen, and Foremen of 
all departments of locomotive and car repair shops 
and yards. 


RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 

had an average circulation of 1,914 copies a month 
during 1915. It is read by Railway Electrical En- 
gineers and Chief Electricians; Electrical Foremen 
of Shops, Coach Yards, Terminals, Electrified Zones, 
etc. Inspectors of Electrical Equipment; Car Light- 
ing Batterymen, Electricians, Repairmen and Drafts- 
men; and Telegraph Superintendents. 


The men in these audiences have much to do with 


specifying and buying what is used in their respec- 
tive departments. They are well worth cultivating. 


Advertise now to the audience that buys what you 
make and reap the reward that is bound to come 
from the steadily increasing prosperity in the rail- 
way field. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


Charter Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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-Intelligent 


are Y. M. C. A. members—men who discriminate in the 
big buying power they wield. In many respects, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is like a great uni- 
versity with a roll of over 630,000 students, and these 
men are loyal to their cause. They are staunch parti- 
sans of everything that contributes to its success. 


“Association Men” is their official magazine, hence 
manufacturers of everything for men— 
CLOTHING SHIRTS 


UNDERWEAR SHOES 
COLLARS HATS, Ete. 


















have here a fertile field. It is an all-men field—not a 
copy is waste circulation. 


Are you making or directing the advertising of men’s 


ASS GEATION 


F. A. WILSON-LAWRENSON 
Business ACanager 


124 East 28th Street - - New York 
HARLEY L. WARD, Western Representative, 19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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ated to raise $500, of which $430 
went for poster advertising and 
$70 was paid to a news writer who 
prepared stories for the local pa- 

pers. In Jamestown, N. Y., 75 

merchants — not to use the 
word “sale” “bargain” during 

“Dress Up” cok 

In Syracuse, N. Y., 43 merchants 
co-operated through the Mer- 
chants’ Bureau of the Chamber 
of Commerce in carrying on a 

most successful “Dress Up” cam- 
paign, during which they intro- 
duced a special feature in “Mr. 
Neat Dresser.” A prize of $5 was 
awarded to everyone wno identi- 
fed him and addressed him with 
the proper formula. Many a trav- 
eling man in Syracuse that week 
was first puzzled and then flattered 
by having a stranger greet him 
is “Mr. Neat Dresser.” 

Perhaps the most elaborate pro- 
gramme was planned and carried 
out in Jacksonville, Fla., where 
the merchants raised $1,500 and 
had different features staged every 
evening for a week. The first 
night the store windows were dis- 
mantled and darkened, the streets 
were littered with ashcans and 
rubbish and everything possible 
done to make the downtown dis- 
tricts look unattractive. On this 
night there was a “tacky” parade 
of hundreds of people dressed in 
all kinds of old and freakish cloth- 
ing. The mayor and city em- 
ployees headed the line, imperson- 
ating Coxey’s Army This added 
immensely to the effect of “Dress 
Up” night, when all the stores had 
special window displays in con- 
nection with an elaborate “Dress 
Up” parade in competition for 
substantial prizes for the best- 
dressed man and woman. 

Newspaper advertising was nat- 
urally the chief medium used by 
merchants in launching the cam- 
paign. There were _ thousands 
of ads run in newspapers 
throughout the country the first 
week in October featuring the 
idea. In almost every instance 
they accurately reflected the orig- 
nal idea of the movement, care- 
ully avoiding all reference to 
price and emphasizing the quality 
of the clothing and the pleasure 
and benefit that comes from wear- 
ing good clothes. 
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A number of unusual slogans 
were developed, such as “Dress 
Up—lIt Won’t Rain,” ‘Make Syra- 
cuse the City of Well Dressed 
Men,” “Give Father and the Boys 
a Chance,” “Dress Up—General 
Prosperity Is Riding By,” “Put 
on the Uniform of Prosperity,” 
“Shiny, shapeless clothing is poor 
business. Shake off the old spirit 
of doubt and worry. A new suit 
will give you a new spirit, a new 
outlook on life. Dress Up!” 

The immediate results in the 
way of increased business cannot 
be reduced to a dollars-and-cents 
estimate, because the clothing busi- 
ness is sO dependent on the 
weather. The campaign in Jack- 
sonville, for example, was carried 
out through a week of almost 
steady rain. In other places the 
week came during a period of ideal 
fall weather, and it is difficult to 
say just what percentage of the 
large business that resulted is to 
be credited to the weather and 
how much to the campaign. 

The real significance of the idea, 
however, is far broader than its 
immediate effect on sales. 

In many towns the improved 
appearance of people on the street 
was so noticeable as to become 
the subject of general comment. 
As one editor has expressed it, 
“The campaign started a wave of 
worthy pride in personal appear- 
ance and stirred into being the 
clothes consciousness of Ameri- 
cans,” 


THE BENEFITS SUMMARIZED 


Without doubt it was the best 
tonic the clothing business has had 
for many years. Its value to the 
trade may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. The “Dress Up” slogan and 
arguments have demonstrated be- 
yond question their ability to in- 
fluence the public to buy more 
clothing and to buy better cloth- 
ing. This point is noteworthy in 
view of the number of merchants 
who hold that price is the only 
effective argument. 

2. Centering the campaign on a 
special week provides a fall East- 
er and induces the public to buy 
early in the season. Such an in- 
fluence is sorely needed, in view 
of the rapidly spreading tendency 














to wait for the marked-down sale. 

3. The movement is a successful 
device for showing retail competi- 
tors the value of practical co-op- 
eration—for proving to them the 
ease with which united action can 
be secured and the splendid pos- 
sibilities that co-operation offers 
for a more stable and more profit- 
able business. 

A conference of retail merchants 
and manufacturers is being 
planned for January in connection 
with a National Dress Up Bureau 
now being organized in New York 
City. 

There are many merchants who 
feel that the campaign might well 
be launched each spring, as well 
as fall. Next time there will no 
doubt be a definite week set apart 
for it, which will be observed 
throughout the entire country, for 
results indicate it is best to re- 
strict the use of the slogan to 
one or at the most two weeks 
early in the season. Subsequent 
advertising can, of course, carry 
out the idea without using the 
slogan. The movement should be 
featured as something of public 
interest and general value, instead 
of having newspapers announce, 
as some of them did, “There is a 
movement on foot among local 
merchants, etc.” 

With this fall’s experience as a 
guide, with more time to perfect 
the campaign, with a clearer un- 
derstanding of its purpose, next 
year’s campaign will undoubtedly 
exert a tremendous influence for 
the betterment of the clothing 
business. 


District Attorney Will 
Probe Fake Ads 


NEW YORK County will have 

specialist in prosecuting 
advertising frauds from the dis- 
trict attorney’s office after the first 
of the year, according to District 
Attorney-elect Swann, who made 
this promise at the one hundred 
and forty-third dinner of the 
Sphinx Club, Tuesday, December 





“T will have a fake-advertising 
specialist in my office,” 
Swann, 


said Judge 
“I am going to open a 
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commercial fraud department to 
which I propose to assign cases 
which I want you to help in bring- 

ing to my attention. I am going 
to have a specialist on this subject 
in charge of this department. | 
have him in mind already, al- 
though he doesn’t know it. It is 
impossible for any man to inves- 
tigate the truth of advertising for 
himself, and the long- suffering 
public ought to be taken care of 

A man is entitled to rely on the 
truth of the printed word. 

“The essential thing in prose- 
cuting these, as any other kind of 
crimes, is the facts. The law 
on the matter is simple. It re- 
mains for you and us to co-op- 
erate in getting the facts in con- 
spicuous cases that will tend to 
lessen fake and misleading ads. 
I ask your help, as the aid of 
citizens is needed to enforce any 
law.” 

Judge Swann also said that the 
municipality must get the co-op- 
eration of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Postal authorities and 
the Federal Trade Commission if 
false advertising is to be sup- 


pressed effectively. 


District Attorney Cropsey, of 
Brooklyn, said that the thing that 
impressed him most about adver- 
tising laws is that most of those 
on the books are of very recent 
origin. 

“The verdict rests with the peo- 
ple,” he said, “whether they want 
a law enforced. There is no sat- 
isfaction in trying to get convic- 
tions unless the people believe in 
enforcing the laws. Moral: the 
good advertising man needs a 
good lawyer, and the lawyer, of 
course, needs a good advertising 
man to help him. Lawyers can’t 
advertise themselves, so it’s neces- 
sary for their clients to advertise 
them.” 

Chief City Magistrate William 
McAdoo reiterated the contention 
of the two other speakers that 
any law is useless unless public 
opinion is strong enough to en- 
force it. 





H. W. Eliot, Jr., formerly a New 
York advertising man, lately of the St. 
Louis Modern Hospital, has joined the 
copy department of the Chappelow 
Agency, St. Louis. 
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Something New in 
Philadelphia Automobile 
Show Advertising 


Two special show numbers of the Public 
Ledger—Evening Ledger! 
The first appears Sunday, January 9, in the 


Public Ledger. This is the day following the 
opening of the show. 


The second is issued Wednesday, January 12, 
in the Evening Ledger, because box office records 
prove that the Philadelphia Show strikes its at- 
tendance stride on that day. 


Here is opportunity seldom equalled—two in- 
sertions at the cost of one! The combined cir- 
culation is 250,000; the combination rate, 25 cents 
the line. 


Public Ledger—Evening Ledger 
Independence Square . Philadephia 
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“tn overa Million and a Quarter Homes 
Published atAugusta Maine 
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wiles of foreign influence, . 
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How Do YOU Stand 
On “Preparedness”? 





Why not strengthen your advertising armament 
and your distributing defences by using February 
COMFORT? 


Our great annual Washington and Lincoln Num- 
ber, full of patriotic and historical articles, breathing 
the Spirit of Advanced Americanism, comes with a 
timeliness that will augment its usual tremendous 
pulling power. 


The forthcoming February COMFORT will be the 
biggest and best issue we ever got out. 


Filled with fine, strong special articles, with good 
fiction and with our eighteen regular departments it 
will grip and influence our readers as few other issues 
ever have. 


Mid-winter advertising in COMFORT ranks right 
around 100% in pulling efficiency. Our rural sub- 
scribers are housed in through the long winter evenings. 
They have time to read—money to spend. The Feb- 
ruary issue can influence them to spend their money 
for your goods. 


Big as the February number will be, it promises *o 
be overcrowded with advertising. 
So Prompt Preparedness means having the order 


for your February insertion sent along early enough 
to insure you a good position. 





W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bidg. Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bide. 
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600,000 Active Buyers 


and mind you every one of these 
buyers is a mother buying daily 
not only for herself but for 
the needs and requirements of 
600,000 homes, and for'the kind 
and class of homes you are most 
desirous of reaching. 





Let us show you how and why 
she depends so confidently on her 
particular magazine to guide her in 
this vast and continuous buying. 


You can bid most effectively for 
your share of her business through 


“HER” Trade Journal. 


THE MOTHER’S MAGAZINE 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


(Member Audit Bureau of Circulations) 
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The Protection of Adver- 
tising Ideas 





An Appeal to the Doctrine of 
Unfair Competition Has Fre- 
quently Helped Manufacturers 
Whose Goods Were Too Closely 
Imitated— Cases Cited That 
Bear on the Question 





c Procter & Cottier Company 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 
New York, Dec. 8, 1915. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ Ink: 
W hat remedy has an _ advertiser 
st the imitation of his advertising 
er by competitors? I don’t mean 
tec! lel trade-mark infringement | on 
the one hand, nor mere “swiping” of 
copy or illustrations on the other. I 
mean the general simulation of the work 
of one advertiser by another, in such a 
way that while F grin no detail will 
be "exactly copied yet the whole effect 
will be so similar as to cause confusion. 
a there is no remedy in the 

de-mark law against this sort of 
thing, and there seems to be some doubt 
as to whether the doctrine of unfair 
competition could be stretched to cover 
it. I understand that it is impossible 
to copyright an idea, and it is only the 
general idea which is “lifted,” so there 
seems to be no redress under the copy- 
right act. Can you enlighten me upon 
this point? 

Hucu Kanter, Manager. 

LTHOUGH, as our corre- 
++ spondent says, there is noth- 
ing in the trade-mark o¢ copyright 
laws to prevent a competitor from 
imitating the general style and 
dress of advertising matter, yet 
the doctrine of unfair competi- 
tion may be successfully invoked 
when the imitation is so close as 
to cause confusion and lead to the 
sale of one man’s goods as those 
of another, 

Such copying of advertising 
matter has been under scrutiny 
by the courts in a number of cases, 
as, for example, that of the Ham- 
ilton Manufacturing Company vs. 
Tubbs Manufacturing Company, 
which was decided in a United 
States court in Michigan. Here 
the defendant, a competing manu- 
facturer, in making up its cata- 
logue copied cuts and descriptive 
matter from the complainant’s cat- 
alogue and’ also from the cata- 
logues of other manufacturers. 
But the defendant as well as the 
complainant had the right to sell 
the articles, the advertising matter 
regarding which was thus “lifted,” 
and this proved to be such an 
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extenuating circumstance in the 
eyes of the court that the judges 
held that the complainant’s rights 
had not been so seriously invaded 
as to warrant the issuance of an- 
injunction. 

The advertising of articles upon 
which the patents have expired 
or upon which the copyrights have 
expired has resulted in several 
suits on the basis of unfair com- 
petition. One case which rested 
on the use of a picture in adver- 
tising and which was decided last 
year in a United States Circuit 
Court of — was that of the 
Van Kannel Revolving Door Com- 
pany vs. the American Revolving 
Door Company. As may be sur- 
mised from the names, both firms 
are manufacturers of revolving 
doors, but one concern is, by rea- 
son of the expiration of patents, 
incorporating in its product fea- 
tures which were formerly exclu- 
sive with its competitor.: 

The firm that profited by the 
patent lapse introduced in its ad- 
vertising a picture the use of 
which the other manufacturer 
deemed unfair competition, but the 
court held that the use in adver- 
tising matter of the picture of a 
conventional revolving door could 
not be looked upon as a violation 
of the rights of the complaining 
manufacturer. 

The efforts of G. & C. Merriam 
Company to reserve what they re- 
gard as their rights in the use 
of the word “Webster” on dic- 
tionaries have resulted in numer- 
ous court decisions that afford in- 
teresting reading for any adver- 
tiser who is curious as to the ex- 
tent to which the laws of unfair 
competition may be requisitioned 
for protection after copyrights 
have expired. 


PURCHASERS MUST BE WARNED 


That an advertiser of goods up- 
on which the patent has expired 
cannot, however, have too free a 
hand in his publicity work was 
made clear in the well-known 
“Ludlow valve case.” This was 
the controversy between the Lud- 
low Valve Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Pittsburgh Manufac- 
turing Company, and was decided 
by a United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in the year 1908. A 
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manufacturer named Ludlow in- 
vented and patented the valves 
which became well known under 
his name and which he continued 
to manufacture after his patents 
had expired. Then appeared on 
the scene a rival, who not only 
began to manufacture the articles 
upon which the patents had ex- 
pired, but designated the models 
by the name “Ludlow Valves”; 
and even went so far as to get 
out catalogues and price-lists that 
appeared to be exact duplicates of 
those of the original manufacturer 
and were adorned with pictures 
that were evidently reproductions 
of photographs of the illustrations 
in the pioneer firm’s catalogue. 
The court refused to stand for 
any such tactics. In the opinion 
handed down by the appeals tri- 
bunal it was pointed out that, 
whereas the defendant might be 
entitled to use the word “Ludlow” 
to describe the character of the 
valves, the repeated use in adver- 
tising of the word “Ludlow” in 
large type and other imitative ad- 
vertising constituted unfair com- 
petition, and that the defendant 
should be restrained from playing 
up the name “Ludlow” except in 
connection with a clear and un- 
equivocal statement that could be 
depended upon to warn purchasers 
that the valves were manufac- 
tured by the newcomer in the field 
and not by the original producer. 
Circulars, like catalogues, con- 
stitute an advertising medium 
wherein similarity of copy has re- 
sulted in many suits on the plea 
of unfair competition, That sim- 
ilarity of circulars does not, how- 
ever, necessarily constitute unfair 
competition was the principle es- 
tablished some four years ago by 
the decisions of the courts in the 
dispute between the Edward Hil- 
ker Mop Company and the United 
States Mop Company. In this in- 
stance the judicial sharps held 
that, whereas conduct tending to 
pass off oné man’s merchandise as 
that of another was unfair com- 
petition, as much could not be said 
for circulars, similar in character, 
sent by two competing firms to 
agents and prospective agents. It 
is interesting to note, though, that 
in this case it seems to have 
weighed with the court that the 
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contents of the circulars were such 
that they were not likely to be 
shown to ultimate purchasers of 
the article. In other words, the 
court seemed to argue that agents 
or merchants could be counted up- 
on to discriminate, when reading 
advertising matter, whereas ulti- 
mate consumers might not be re- 
lied upon to do so. 

This same inclination to discrim- 
inate between distributors and re- 
tail purchasers in gauging the 
probable effect of parallel adver- 
tising was manifested by another 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in settling a controversy be- 
tween the G. W. Cole Company 
and the American Cement & Oil 
Company. In this instance the 
complainant had issued a circular 
descriptive of its goods and made 
a practice of enclosing a copy of 
the circular in each carton con- 
taining a bottle of its oil. The 
rival concern was charged with 
unfair competition when it got out 
a somewhat similar circular which 
it did not, however, enclose in 
cartons where it would be found 
by ultimate consumers. Instead, 
this allegedly imitative circular 
was sent only to jobbers and was 
not supposed to be seen by the 
general public. The court felt this 
difference in distribution made such 
a difference in advertising appeal 
that it held for the defendant. 

Downright imitation of adver- 
tising can usually be counted upon 
to bring denunciation from the 
courts where unfair competition 
is charged. A case in proof was 
that which grew out of the ad- 
vertising of the game known as 

carrom.” The final court which 
passed upon the matter ruled that 
imitation of advertising resulting 
in the deception of purchasers was 
unquestionably unfair competition 
and entitled the victim to damages. 
Furthermore, it was held in the 
case mentioned that the fact that 
“carrom” did not appear on the 
game-board exploited was imma- 
terial so long as the firm that 
originated the advertising adver- 
tised their boards as “carom- 
boards.” 

The cigar-manu facturing field 
affords several instances of the 
manner in which deceptive adver- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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By E. Phiilip Oppenheim 
The Great Novel of 1916 


—The inside story of the struggle 
between the British War Office 
and the German Secret Service 


Begins in the January 









AMERICAN SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


CHAS. S. HART, Adv. Mer. 


220 Fifth Avenue 911 Hearst Bldg. 
New York City OVER Chicago = 


2,000,000 Circula tion 
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UR method of soliciting or 
starting an account avoids 
the unsoundness of com- 
petitive plans, does not obli- 
gate you in advance to make 
us your advertising agent, and 
insures a marketing plan which 
is based on a real study and 
knowledge of your business. 


The method is explained 
fully in the article “How 
Should an Advertising Agent 
Solicit an Account?” by 
Charles W. Hoyt, in the cur- 
rent issue of our house organ, 


Hoyt’s Band Wagon. 


A copy of this issue will 
be mailed free to any execu- 
tive writing for it on his 
business letterhead. Others 
may receive a copy by sending 
10 cents, 


Hoyts Jervice, Inc. 


116 West 32nd St., New York 
14 Kilby Street, Boston 
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tising may serve to clinch guilt 
of unfair competition. In the case 
of the Juan F. Portuondo Cigar 
Manufacturing Company vs. Vin- 
cente Portuondo Cigar Manufac- 
turing Company, the Pennsylvania 
courts decided that an injunction 
was warranted when it was shown 
that one manufacturer had blandly 
appropriated the name of another 
producer; had likewise simulated 
his trade-marks, labels and de- 
signs, and, on top of that, had sent 
broadcast to the trade advertising 
matter designed to create the im- 
pression that the product adver- 
tised was the original of an es- 
tablished brand. In the case of 
Sternberg Manufacturing Com- 
pany vs. Miller, Du Brul & Peters 
Manufacturing Company a Circuit 
Court of Appeals found evidence 
of unfair competition and granted 
an injunction because a cigar mold 
was advertised by cuts similar to 
those that had been used in cata- 
logues of an earlier product of 
the same class. The court held 
that, in order to have shown a 
proper spirit under such circum- 
stances, it would have been neces- 
sary for the newcomer to so stamp 
its goods as to make it clear that 
it was the manufacturer. 

That prestige attained by adver- 
tising is an asset was established 
in the case of Zittlosen Manufac- 
turing Company vs. Boss. The 
compla‘nant had widely advertised 
the “Easy Emptying” grass-catch- 
ers for lawn-mowers and had built 
up an extensive trade ere the de- 
fendant sought to capitalize this 
same trade-name by applying it to 
a different device, as advertised 
in catalogues and circulars. The 
courts called a halt on this prac- 
tice by means of an injunction. 
And in the case of Walter Baker 
& Company, Ltd. vs. Baker a 
United States Circuit Court held 
that it was unlawful competition 
for the defendant to advertise his 
chocolate business as having been 
established in 1785—to counter- 
balance the complainant’s truthful 
advertising that its chocolate busi- 
ness dated from 1780—when, as a 
matter of fact, the only foundation 
for the claim was that his an- 
cestors had been engaged in the 
grocery bus‘’ness about the date 
claimed.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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PUNCH 


“Creates an atmosphere which 
renders readers susceptible to 
the advertisements to a 
remarkable degree.” 


John Haddon & Co., Advertising 
Agents, London, write me under 
date September 9, 1915, as follows: 


“To be the largest buyers of 
space in PUNCH is to us a 
double gratification, inasmuch :s 
we thereby prove to you in the 
strongest way our convic‘ion 
that PUNCH is an essential and 
reliable medium for reaching 
the wealthier classes throughout 
the British Empire, while we 
know that the same fact cannot 
but increase the confidence of 
advertisers in our judgment. 

“Its power is undoubtedly 
‘unique. You have evolved a 
happy combination of matter 
and advertisement pages which 
ensures all pages being seen. At 
the same time you create an 
atmosphere which—whatever be 
the psychological reason—ren- 
ders readers susceptible to the 
advertisements to a remarkable 
degree.” 


Messrs. Haddon glory in the fact 
that they are at present the largest 
buyers of space in PUNCH, because 
it “increases the confidence of ad- 
vertisers in our judgment.” You 
want to get that point fixed in your 
mind. 
ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager ‘ Punch” 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C., England 








Applying Actuarial Methods in 
Selecting Salesmen 


How One Insurance Company 
Permanent, 


OW to reduce the chance of 
losing the investment repre- 
sented by a first-class salesman, 
and how to get hold of that kind 
ready-made, if possible, are prob- 
lems that face most advertisers. 
One method which is proving its 
success is now being used by L. 
A. Cerf, manager of the Metro- 
politan branch in New York of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Newark, N. J. 
For more than a year the classi- 
fied columns of the New York 
newspapers have been carrying a 
series of “Help Wanted” ads of 
a decidedly unusual character. 
These ads are headed “An Ad- 
venture in Business (Not from 
the Arabian Nights),” and go on 
to give in story form the experi- 
ence of an insurance salesman, 
with some previous experience in 
selling elsewhere, who has made 
a big success of insurance right 
from the start. These little read- 
ers are written by Mr. Cerf him- 
self and bear his name, offering 
similar opportunities to salesmen 
who can present gilt-edge refer- 
ences. It is by placing this stress 
on previous successful experience, 
and emphasizing the rewards 
awaiting good salesmen in insur- 
ance, that these advertisements 
are attracting a class of appli- 
cants of a higher average ability 
than the usual bald statement— 
“Salesmen Wanted.” 

To weed out from the mass of 
applicants’ those that show most 
promise of making good is the 
next problem. Toward its solu- 
tion Mr. Cerf uses very much the 
same sort of system that insur- 
ance companies employ in ex- 
amining their risks. The appli- 
cant is given a printed applica- 
tion blank, like the usual insur- 
ance form. This the applicant 
fills out with his entire history, 
including previous positions held, 
average monthly earnings, reasons 
for leaving his other positions. 
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Contrives to Get Men Who Prove 
Paying Investments 


references, etc. From these blanks, 
memoranda are made out on an- 
other printed form and submitted 
to Mr. Cerf. In this way the 
habitual job-seekers, the mani- 
festly unfit, etc., are eliminated at 
the start. Such as Mr. Cerf con- 
siders possibilities he interviews 
personally. 

“When a man presents himself 
to me,” said Mr. Cerf in discuss- 
ing his methods with a Printers’ 
INK representative, “I classify 
the facts, or data concerning him 
under two headings. The first is 
my opinion of the man based on 
his personal appearance, bearing 
and general demeanor; the sec- 
ond is—what are the facts about 
the man? It is my axiom that 
a man to-day is the result of what 
he has been in the past, and in 
making my choice, therefore, I 
count first impressions only as 
one-fifth in his favor, while the 
facts about the man I consider 
four-fifths important in making 
my final judgment as to his abil- 
ities and likelihood of making 
good. 


SEARCHING ANALYSIS OF QUALITIES 


“If he has been quite successful, 
that is much in his favor. I count 
factors, such as a large salary or 
average of commissions, impor- 
tant, and if he can show me evi- 
dence of this sort, I know that 
he’s got the elements of success 
in him. 

“If I find a negative career— 
never earned much, or just been 
a plugger—unless he can explain 
satisfactorily why circumstances 
have militated against him, the 
odds are, I won’t take him. I 
figure that he has had his chance 
and he’s failed. As I have a great 
many applicants I can’t assume 
the financial responsibility of giv- 
ing him a try-out. 

“Again, if I find that a man 
has had a good many jobs, even if 
he should have been very success- 
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ful, I consider him a rover. I 
want permanent men, the kind 
that stick, and this itch to move 
elsewhere gets to be a habit. It 
is expensive to educate such a man 
to selling insurance, only to lose 
your investment when the in- 
lination to move along seizes 
him. I’m building for perma- 
ence. In this category I also 
consider personal factors, such as 
family ties that might make a 
man want to move away from 
New York, and I aim to discover 
such in questioning an applicant. 
“Ordinarily I don’t want a man 
much past 50 


sidered, usually uses better gram- 
mar, writes a better letter, and 
has a little more balance and 

broader outlook, but that is all. 
“Tn selecting from that group I 
look to choose a man for his 
spirit; whether he is ambitious, 
pushing, energetic, or terribly in 
earnest. To determine these 
points, I like to find out whether 
he has worked his way through 
college, wholly or in part. I hold 
this tremendously in his favor, be- 
cause it shows thrift, a spirit of 
sacrifice and willingness -to do 
hard work. That is not sufficient, 
however. I seek 





yvears. I am 
looking for 
young men, 
nywhere from 


Help Wanted Male 
Twenty-five cents an agate line. 


to find how he 
has stood in his 
classes and his 
college activi- 


26 to 40 years, AN ADVENTURE IN ties. If I find 

lhecause_ the BUSINESS him conspicu- 
salesman or (NOT FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS) ous in both re- 
‘anvasser uses ic: iithins, silicic idite. iene spects, I con- 

a _ deal of been succesful jumber, salesman near sider h ir a 
j e, foun imself recer 

vitality getting , FR. Re, ft treasure. If he 


about. 

“ T am much 
impressed by 
the degree of 
confidence a 
candidate mani- 
fests in his abil- 
ity to make 
good; his per- 
suasiveness in 
influencing me 
in his favor. If 
I’m uncertain 
about a verdict 
and he is tena- 


us over $1,400 


getic man who 


or two su 


General Agent, 
surance Company, 
York. 





a happy chance to read our ——a 
he decided that HERE v 
nity to ——— his selling abilities t~ 
more money than he had been 
Result of his — eight weeks’ work witn 
cash commissions, and 
he has deferred equities in the business 
of approximately the same amount. 

This is a human document open 
your scrutiny—a story from rea! life, the 
hero of which is nov in our employ. Best 
of all, it can be duplicated by any an 


salesman, and who 
combired with our original selling meth- 
ods. We have a simi'ar opening for one 
Jesmen who can fur- 
nish gilt-edge references. L. A. 
Mutual Benefit Life In- 
135 Broadway, 


cron has not worked 


his way through, 
I want to know 
how he stood in 
his studies and 
activities, as in- 
dicative of his 
ambition, power 
of application 
and desire for 
success, If these 
qualities are not 
more or less 
conspicuous, or 
a man can’t ac- 


was an oppo! 


receiving. 


been a successful 
as the work habit, 


New 








cious, I am apt 
to be swayed in 
his favor. Tenacity is a very de- 
sirable quality in an insurance 
salesman. 

“Looking at the situation from 
another angle; I employ a great 
many young college men, I don’t 
expect to make salesmen of them 
in the beginning. They lack the 
necessary experience with human 
nature. There are always plenty 
of jobs to fill in with such men 
in our various departments for 
the first few years. In selecting 
a college man I disregard entirely 
the fact that he is a college man 
as an element in his favor. At 
the same time, however, the col- 
lege man, all other things con- 


DESIRABLE SALESMEN ANSWER THESE ADS 


count for their 
absence satis- 
factorily, I’m disposed to cut him 
out.” 

Mr. Cerf then gave three ex- 
periences in selecting men that 
have vindicated the actuarial 
method of selecting salesmen. 

The first was the case of a 
young man who was a draughts- 
man in a big shipbuilding plant in 
Newport News, Va. 

“He had a mother in Yonkers 
and wanted to come to New York 
to live with her. When he first 
presented himself there was noth- 
ing about him that particularly 
impressed me in his favor one 
way or the other. On examining 
his record, however, 1 learned 
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he had qualified as a civil engi- 
neer with a correspondence 
school. That proved to me that 
he had the necessary power 
of application. It is simple 
enough to become an _ engineer 
by going through a_ technical 
school or college, but for him to 
qualify through a correspondence 
school proved to me that he had 
the necessary application and 
concentration to make a _ good 
salesman. Moreover, I found that 
he had been using his evenings 
selling insurance, and that he had 
actually written several policies 
as a result, which was a big point 
in his favor. Therefore I hired 
him. In the first two months 
and a half his first commissions 
and deferred equities were $1,200, 
and I consider him a coming man. 

“Another time an undergradu- 
ate of Georgetown University 
saw one of our ads and applied 
to me for a position to sell insur- 
ance during the college vacation, 
and then come with me when he 
was graduated the following sum- 
mer. I told him that I considered 
the hiatus too long, and that the 
arrangement was _ impracticable. 
However, he presented himself 
after graduation. I admired his 
persistence and decided to in- 
vestigate his record, I found that 
he had not only stood high in his 
studies, but that he had also been 
business manager of one of the 
athletic teams, and that he had in 
addition found time to ‘shack’ ads 
for one of the college publica- 
tions. I concluded that he showed 
the necessary managerial ability 
and the business-getting force, and 
gave him a chance. He made good 
right from the start. 

“About nine years ago a man 
came to me and said he had seen 
one of my ads and wanted a job. 
He was perhaps one of the most 
unprepossessing men I have ever 
seen. He said ‘I see you’re look- 
ing for a first-class salesman.’ 
‘T am,’ I replied. ‘Well, you see 
him in front of you,’ he said. 
This man was 52 years old, and 
was manifestly down on his luck. 
I liked his way of approaching me, 
however, and investigated I 
found that he had been a success- 
ful cloth salesman, had worked 


his way up to a junior partner- 
ship with a salary of $10,000. At 
the time he applied to me he still 
owned his own home, although 
it was mortgaged. Things had 
plainly gone wrong with him, 
I decided to give him a trial, 
and from the moment he started 
he showed the right spirit. 
We believe that salesmen can 
be taught to sell insurance 
and have a school for that pur- 
pose, He went right through the 
school and took hold in a way 
that showed we were not wrong in 
overlooking first appearances in 
favor of the man’s record. He 
has made a yearly average of 
more than $6,000, and built up a 
renewal business of $2,500 an- 
nually.” 

The busy executive will discern 
in Mr. Cerf's methods a scientific 
plan for winnowing the wheat 
trom the chaff of applicants with- 
out undue wdste of time. To 
spread his dragnet to bring in the 
good along with the curious or in- 
different his unusual use of the 
classified columns has amply jus- 
tified itself. 

“My object in adapting this 
form of ad,” said Mr. Cerf, “was 
not to increase the number of ap- 
plicants, as indeed it has not: you 
can get any number of men to ap- 
ply in answer to an ad, if you 
want to dress it up _ enough. 
Rather, I adopted this kind of ad 
to increase the number of really 
good men to answer it by show- 
ing how other men of ambition, 
training and energy had suc- 
ceeded splendidly in my office. In 
other words, I am trying to sell 
them on the desirability and the 
chances of making good with me. 
And I find that these ads have 
had the desired result, namely : 
that of greatly increasing the num- 
ber of desirable applicants. I find 
that after a year of these ads I 
am spending less money in finding 
and training really good salesmen 
I have increased my staff steadily 
with men who have made good 
from the start. This has been our 
best year, and this way of getting 
new men has proved so satisfac- 
tory to me that next year I’m go- 
ing to increase my advertising 
along these same lines.” 
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Tue AyEeR & Son ADVERTISEMENT 
(Concluded) 
Pittsburgh pickles. Do you im- 
agine for one moment that Michi- 
gan folks, Illinois folks and Penn- 
sylvania folks won't love your 

oysters? 

And while eats are the subject, 
what about Maryland garden 
truck? She grows the finest to- 
matoes, sweet corn and peas to 
be found anywhere inside the 
confines of the U. S. A., bar none. 
The best part of Maryland is 
mostly garden. She has 48,769 
farms, with an average area of 
104 acres. Well! peas, sweet corn 
and tomatoes are eaten by every- 
one over three years old. Like- 
ise, they are sold in grocery 
tores in cans in the fall, winter 
and spring time in every hamlet, 
village and city in America, 


The packers in Pittsburgh and 
even in Chicago go to Maryland 
for their tomatoes, corn and peas. 
But did anyone ever see a brand 
of peas or tomatoes or corn that 
even Sherlock Holmes could have 
identified as from Maryland? 


There are two firms of Mary- 
land canners rated at $500,000 to 
$750,000; five rated at $300,000 to 
$500,000; ten at $200,000 to $300,- 
000 and ten at $125,000 to $200,- 
000. Think of it! And not one 
of these concerns has had the 
temerity to stake out a claim on 
this grub business, a profit pro- 
ducer that would make the rattle 
of hail on a tin roof sound like a 
pin falling on the Serapi, com- 
pared with the noise of their 
cash being put into barrels for 
shipment to Baltimore’s banks. 


And Baltimore, the home of 
hospitality, good breeding and 
gallantry—once the gateway to the 
South—what has come over the 
spirit of thy dreams? Not long 
ago you were the sixth city 
of the United States. Now you 
are trailing Cleveland. You are 
a remarkable manufacturing city. 
You are economically and com- 
mercially placed to advantage. 
You should be the gateway to 
America and a great port for 
clearance to our South American 
cousins. 


a 


f 








We would like to see some big 
business come out of Baltimore. 
It is there. In clothing you oc- 
cupy a wonderful position. You 
have five men’s clothing manufac- 
turers rated at over $1,000,000; 
three rated at $300,000 to $500,000; 
one at $200,000 to $300,000; four 
at $125,000 to $200,000. In the 
name of the most garden variety 
of common sense why should you 
keep your light under a bushel? 
One of your number has put ad- 
vertising to the touch and made his 
name and brand known the length 
and breadth of the country. 


We believe there is a wonder- 
ful opportunity for an energetic, 
bold Baltimore merchant to tell 
the men of America about his 
garments and do it in a highly 
civilized and modern way. Who 
is the man or firm who will break 
the shackles of advertising imi- 
tation and show real men in real 
clothes of real merit and tell a 
real clothes story? America 
waits. 

Baltimore, your greatest enemy 
is your conservatism. You are 
proud and haughty and reserved. 
This land is feeling the beating 
pulse of the new nationalism. 
The hour has struck for section- 
alism. There is no North, no 
South, no East, no West. Cities, 
counties, States, sections are in- 
terdependent. We exhort you to 
come out of your shell of reserve 
and see things in a national way, 
commercially, advertisingly. 


We are anxious to extend our 
business by association with lines 
of produce or lines of manufac- 
ture that in our judgment hold 
the possibilities of great success. 
You certainly have them in your 
grasp. The‘world is your oyster. 
Can you open it all by yourself? 
Even the bravest captains welcome 
an experienced pilot on strange 
waters. Will you let us talk seri- 
ously with you? Conferences be- 
tween successful business houses 
are always productive of good. 
The latchstring hangs loose. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago 
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THE CLEVELAND 
PLAIN DEALER 


will on January Ist become 
associated with The Chicago 
Daily News, The Boston 
Globe and The Baltimore 
Sun in the maintenance of 
a joint advertising bureau at 
710 Times Building, New 
York City. 


The bureau will be under | 
the direction of Mr. John 
B. Woodward and associated 
with him will be Mr. W. S. 
Bird, Mr. Harold M. Kyle 
and Mr. E. N. Bayne. 


All business east of Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh, including 
those cities, will be under 
the direction of this bureau. 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland. Sixth City 
ASSOCIATED: 
The Chicago Daily News The Boston Globe 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer The Baltimore Sun 


TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
Western Representative 
JOHN GLASS, Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO 



































































The Advertising Assistant Is Heard 
From 


He Doesn’t Believe in the Idea of Always Doing Things According to 
One Man’s Notion 


By One Who Has Been There 


HAT article on “The Choos- 

ing and Training of Adver- 
tising Assistants,’ in PRINTERS’ 
Ink for October 28, was inter- 
esting—especially that part where 
the author speaks about getting 
the work done his way. I happen 
to have been assistant to just such 
a man for a couple of years, and 
maybe a word or two from the 
assistant’s side of the fence will 
not be out of place. 

The notion that the advertising 
manager is personally responsible 
for everything done in his depart- 
ment, and that, like the British 
Cabinet, he will have it done his 
way or resign, is beautiful under 
certain conditions. But those con- 
ditions are mighty rare when it 
comes down to cases. The trouble 
is that the advertising manager 
isn’t really responsible, and can’t 
be responsible, because he cannot 
control the mental processes of 
the man who actually does the 
work, The factory superintendent 
can order an employee to drill 
holes in an iron bar to precise 
dimensions, and he can be respon- 
sible for the work because the 
instructions are absolutely defi- 
nite. The workman has no chance 
to exercise judgment, one way or 
the other. He does it right or 
wrong, and there’s an end of it. 
But you can’t issue instructions 
on a catalogue or a piece of ad- 
vertising copy which are accurate 
to the thousandth part of an inch. 
The writer has got to use his own 
judgment. 

Here’s the way it works out. 
Mr. Responsible Advertising Man- 
ager wants a booklet revised, let 
us say. He pushes the buzzer 
and Copycuss appears. There is 
business of taking notes, preparing 
a scratch-paper dummy, marking 
in tentative cuts, and so on. “We 
snappier opening this 
A. M. “ ‘Every 


want a 
time,” 


says the R. 


woman knows the back-breaking 
effort of the old-fashioned wash- 
tub’—that won't do, of course, but 
you get the idea. Then, over 
here, when you get to the electric 
drive, don’t talk about armatures 
and alternating currents—get 
down to earth. ‘The trials of 
washday lost in the purr of the 
motor’—don’t say that, you know, 
but that’s the theme. Better get 
a new cut for the dryer: have 
Penman get up a phantom draw- 
ing that won’t look like a differ- 
ential gear. Run that ‘ironing 
done Monday night’ letter in the 
text somewhere, and get a good 
human-interest picture. Farm- 
house, you understand; not a 
Fifth Avenue drawing-room—but 
not a tumble-down, cracked-plas- 
ter affair, either. I don’t want 
a family around the evening lamp: 
they’re done to death. Something 
to make the housewife put her- 
self in the picture. We ought to 
have final proofs by the thirtieth. 
And, Copycuss—soft-pedal the 
deferred-payment plan a bit. Sales 
department got a call the other 
day for poor cash-in-advance 
showing.” 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER HAS AN 
AFTERTHOUGHT 


There you are. Copycuss has 
got his orders, and all he has to 
do is to follow instructions. True, 
they aren’t exactly what you 
might call ,definite, yet they are 
instructions, and the advertising 
manager’s first name is Respon- 
sible. 

Now, if the advertising manager 
would quit thinking about the 
booklet while Copycuss is at work 
on it all would yet be well. But 
he doesn’t. Every day or so he 
gets a new hunch, and the old 
ideas get so mixed up with his 
afterthoughts that he can’t tell 


which is which. Then, when Copy- 
1 d 
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cuss appears with the text. and 
the lay-out ready for the printer, 
the advertising man swears by all 
his tutelar divinities that he dis- 
tinctly ordered the guarantee 
played up in the opening para- 
graph, and that he always con- 
demned the practice of burying 
testimonials in the text. “Oh, 
here now,” he says, “this won’t 
do! We aren’t trying to sell our 
goods ‘to Rockefeller and Morgan 
for use in their summer homes. 
This sketch looks too prosperous 
altogether. Cut out that drop- 
light effect, and get a lamp on the 
table—common old coal-oil lamp, 
and group the family around it. 
Funny thing you can't get my in- 
structions straight the first time. 
I distinctly told you we wanted a 
family group. 

“And here—come back here! 
Not a blamed word about selling 
on instalments until you get to 
page 17! How many times have 
I got to remind you that 76 per 
cent of our business is on the 
deferred-payment plan? Three 
people out of every four want to 
buy that way—must buy that way, 
if they get the goods at all. And 
you bury it over on page 17 so 
as to make the woman think she 
must pony up the cash before she 
can get a look-in. I-can’t-seem-to- 
make-you-men-understand-t h a t- 
when-I-issue-instructions- 
I-want-them-followed.” 

There’s more to it, but I won’t 
attempt to reproduce the whole 
wearisome struggle. By and by 
the book goes to the printer, and 
in the week or so which elapses 
the advertising manager has time 
for a few more afterthoughts. 
Not being mind-readers, neither 
Copycuss nor the printer succeeds 
in getting them incorporated in 
the book, and when the first proof 
appears there is another seance. 
I remember one instance in par- 
ticular in which I had spent nearly 
three months and the company 
had spent more than $300 in get- 
ting up the copy for a very elab- 
orate instruction book. The job 
was given to an_ out-of-town 
printer, who laid himself out to 
give the best possible service The 
boss of the print-shop made a spe- 
cial trip with the first proofs in 


order to make certain of getting 
the instructions straight. As | 
said, it was a really complicated 
job, but everything had been done 
in accordance with instructions 
from the advertising manager. He 
had taken a look at the copy be- 
fore it went to the printer, and 
raised no objections. 

When the proofs arrived we 
had a three-cornered conference 
after hours. The advertising man- 
ager’s temperature began to rise 
with the title page, and by the 
time he reached the double spread 
in the center of the book he was 
flaming. Something was wrong 
on every page—something he was 
quite certain he had made per- 
fectly clear in the first place. 
Finally he slammed the proof 
down on the table and fairly 
roared: “I can’t seem to get any- 
thing done in this place unless I 
do it myself! I’m sorry to make 
you come ’way out here on a wild- 
goose chase”’—this was for the 
printer’s benefit—“but this whole 
thing will have to be done over 
again. It’s plain rotten!” 


AND, AT THAT, THE BOSS WAS PROUD 
OF THE BOOK 


If that particular printer hap- 
pens to read this he will remem- 
ber what'a perfectly lovely time 
we had getting that book through. 
We had a small war at every stage 
of the proceedings, and there were 
several stages, since it was a 
three-color job. After it was 
finally issued, the advertising man- 
ager was inordinately proud of 
it, and I have even heard him 
brag. about it in public. Judging 
from the amount of nervous en- 
ergy which was used up in the 
making of it, it ought to have 
been a good book—but most of 
the energy represented an absolute 
waste. 

Now, it happened that we got 
out another book in that same 
advertising department, at a time 
when the advertising manager was 
busy with the agency on the next 
year’s magazine campaign, and 
hence was unable to give close at- 
tention to every comma. We had 
a general understanding as to 
what was to go into it, and what 
it was meant to accomplish. But 
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- MEYERCORD OIL PAINTING 
: Made for ‘‘The National Sportsman” Actual Size 20x 25 in. 


MEYERCORD 
Oil Paintings on Canvas 


Are the latest innovation in sign progress. Reproduced from 
original oil paintings. Photographically made on artists’ canvas. 
All the actual brush strokes are there. You can feel the raised 
daubs of oil-color paint. Made in any size. 
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Have you an original oil painting you 
would like exactly reproduced on canvas? 


Or, shall we paint one for you? 


Get our samples. MEYERCORD OIL PAINTINGS will great- 
ly interest you. See what we are doing for national advertisers. 
Investigate this opportunity to increase the effectiveness of your 
dealer-advertising. 


THE MEYERCORD COMPANY, Inc. 


Main Offices:—Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago Branches in all large cities. 
The Meyercord Company, Ltd., St. Catherines, Ont. 
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the details of arrangement and 
phraseology were left to the 
writer of the book—where they 
normally belonged. The whole 
job—it was a book of some 80 
pages in two colors—went through 
without the slightest friction be- 
tween us. He made certain 
changes in the proofs, and sug- 
gested others which were made 
as a matter of course. The fin- 
ished job was entirely satisfactory, 
apparently—though it was not 
done altogether his way. And, 
by the same token, it wasn’t done 
altogether my way. It would be 
impossible to pick out those parts 
which were his and those which 
were mine, because the book was 
a product of mutual understand- 
ing and mutual confidence. 

That is the point I am trying 
to make. Mutual understanding 
and confidence will get a whole 
lot farther, and will result in a 
whole lot better product, than the 
“do it my way” idea. If the ad- 
vertising manager hasn’t confi- 
dence in his assistant, he hasn’t 
an assistant. He has only a clerk. 
The function of an assistant is 
to assist—not to be a mere re- 
cording machine. And if the as- 
sistant cannot be trusted to use 
his own brains and his own ini- 
tiative, the advertising manager 
had better fire him and get an- 
other. 

I am not asking to be given my 
head, and to be allowed to do 
the thing my way. My way is 
likely to be worse than the ad- 
vertising manager’s way, but 
neither of them is as good as our 
way. My brains added to his will 
produce better results than his 
brains filtered through mine, to 
say nothing of the saving in ner- 
vous wear and tear. Any man 
who has ever worked under both 
systems—as I have—can appreci- 
ate the difference. 


Vigilance Work of Young Ad 
Club 


The Advertisers’ Club of Cairo, IIl., 
less than one year old, has secured the 
passage by the city council of an ordi- 
nance making it a misdemeanor for 
anyone to wilfully misrepresent facts in 
advertising. A vigilance committee has 
been appointed to carry out the pur- 
poses of the ordinance. 


The State Laws Against 
Fraudulent Advertising 


The Legislative Record Up to the 
Close of 1915—‘Printers’ Ink” 
Model Statute is Law in Twelve 
States—Thirty-one States in the 
Whole List 


O many inquiries for informa- 

tion concerning the various 
State laws against fraudulent «d- 
vertising are constantly coming to 
Printers’ INK that it seems ad- 
visable to print the complete list 
as it appears up to date. The fol- 
lowing summary shows the legis- 
lative record as it stood at the 
close of the 1915 sessions of the 
State legislatures, and has been 
compiled from copies of the laws 
furnished by the appropriate sec- 
retaries of state. For purposes 
of comparison, we print once more 
the approved text of the PRINTERS’ 
Ink Model Statute: 


THE “PRINTERS 


INK” MODEL STAT- 
UTE 

Any person, firm, corporation or assc- 
ciation who, with intent to sell or in 
any wise dispose of merchandise, securi- 
ties, service, or anything offered by such 
person, firm, corporation or association, 
directly or indirectly, to the public for 
sale or distribution, or with intent to 
increase the consumption thereof, or to 
induce the public in any manner to 
enter into any obligation relating there- 
to, or to acquire title thereto, or an 
interest therein, makes, publishes, dis- 
seminates, circulates, or places before 
the public, or causes, directly or indi- 
rectly, to be made, published, dissemi- 
nated, circulated, or placed before the 
public, in this state, in a newspaper or 
other publication, or in the form of a 
book, notice, hand-bill, poster, bill, cir- 
cular, pamphlet, or letter, or in any 
other way, an advertisement of any sor 
regarding merchandise, securities, serv- 
ice, or anything so offered to the public, 
which advertisement contains any asser- 
tion, representation or statement of fact 
which is untrue, deceptive or misleading, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 


The laws now on the statute 
books of the various States are 
as follows: 


ALABAMA. 

No. 318, Laws of 1915. 
form of the Printers’ Inx Model 
Statute, containing the word “know- 
ingly,” and providing that agents and 
employees shall be equally guilty with 
their principals. An added section pro- 
vides for the marking of advertising in 
publications with the word “advertise- 


An amended 
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nt” when the name and address of 

advertiser is not plainly displayed. 

lenalty $25 to $1,000, imprisonment for 
t more than one year, or both. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Section 654a, Penal Code. The Print- 
’ Ink Model Statute in elaborated 
form, and amended by a clause which 
rads: “and which is known, or which 
the exercise of reasonable care 
uld be known to be false or untrue, 
eptive or misicading.” There is spe- 
c exemption of publishers who accept 
ertisements without knowledge of 
their falsity. Penalty, as provided for 

sdemeanor. 

CoLorabo. 
senate Bill 15, Laws of 1915. The 
P:tnTERS’ INK Model Statute. Each 
ense is punishable separately. An 
led clause exempts publishers who ac- 
cept copy without knowledge of its 
raudulent character. Justices of the 
peace are given jurisdiction of offenses 
falling within the provisions of the act. 
Penalty, $10 to $300, or imprisonment 

for thirty days, or both. 


ConNECTICUT, 
Chapter 65, Acts of 1913. Penalizes 
se statements concerning the “nature, 
quality, method of production or manu- 
facture, or cost of any goods.” Con- 
tains the word “knowingly.” Penalty, 
$10 to $500. 





Ipano. 

Chapter 28, Laws of 1915. The 
PrinTERS’ InK Model Statute. Spe- 
ifcally penalizes attempts to “increase 
ttendance at places of amusement.” 
Penalty, $25 to $300. 

ILurnots. 

House No. 186, Laws of 1915. Pen- 
slizes false statements concerning “‘the 
quantity, the quality, the value, the 
merit, the ability, the use, the present 
r former price, the cost, the reason for 
the price, or the motive or purpose of 
i sale’; also “the possession of rewards, 
prizes or distinctions . . . or the 
manner or source of purchase.” Con- 
tains the word “knowingly.” Penalty, 
not more than $1,000, or imprisonment 

t exceeding 60 days, or both. 

INDIANA. 

Section 347, Acts of 1913. Same text 

s the Massachusetts law. 
Iowa. 

Chapter 309, Laws of Thirty-fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly (1913). The Printers’ 
Ink Model Statute, amended by an 
idded clause which reads, “with imtent 
to defraud directly or indirectly.” Spe- 
cial exemption is provided for publishers 
nd agents who accept or place adver- 
tising in good faith. No special penalty 
s specified. 

Kansas. 

Chapter 2, Laws of 1915. The Print- 
ers’ INK Model Statute. Each day the 
ffending advertisement is published is 
deemed a separate offense. An added 
lause exempts publishers who accept 
dvertisements without knowledge of 
their falsity. Penalty, not to exceed 
£500 or imprisonment not to exceed one 
year, or both. Note: Section 8 of this 
law is as follows: “This act shall not 


be construed to impair, amend, modify 
or repeal the provisions of any law now 
in force.” 

LovuIsIANA. 

Act No. 162 of 1914. The Printers’ 
Ink Model Statute. Penalty $25 to $500 
or imprisonment ten days to six months, 
or both. 

MARYLAND. 

Chapter 606, Acts of 1914. Penalizes 
false statements concerning the quality, 
quantity, value, method of production 
or manufacture, or reason for the price, 
or the manner or source of purchase, 
or the possession of awards, prizes or 
distinctions. Contains the words “wil- 
fully or knowingly.” Penalty $25 to 
$100. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Chapter 489, Acts of 1912, amending 
Chapter 397, Acts of 1902. Penalizes 
false statements of fact concerning the 
“quantity, quality, method of produc- 
tion or manufacture, cost of production, 
cost to the advertiser, the present or 
former price, or the reason tor the 
price.” Also penalizes false statements 
concerning ‘“‘the manner or source of 
purchase, or the possession of prizes, 
awards or distinctions.” Contains the 
word “knowingly.” The employee who 
makes the false statement is specifically 
included in addition to the employer. 
The penalty is $10 to $500 for each 
offense. 

MICHIGAN. 

Act 276, Public Acts of 1913. The 
Printers’ INK Model Statute amended 
by adding the word “knowingly.” 
Clause specifically exempts publishers 
who receive ‘copy from others without 
knowledge of its falsity. Penalty, $25 
to $200, or imprisonment in the county 
jail for 90 days, or both. 

MINNESOTA. 

Chapter 51, Acts of 1913. The Print- 
ERS’ InK Model Statute. Penalty, that 
fixed by statute for misdemeanor. 

Missouri. 

House Bill 232, Laws of 1915. The 
Printers’ InK Model Statute. An 
added clause exempts publishers who ac- 
cept copy without knowledge of its 
fraudulent character. Penalty, $25 to 
$500, or imprisonment from 10 to 90 
days, or both. 

MontTANaA. 

Chapter 117, Laws of 1915. “False 
advertising shall mean any false state- 
ment regarding the quality or price of 
goods, wates or merchandise.” Penalty, 
$50. to $500, or 30 days to six months, 
or both. 

NEBRASKA. 

Senate File 188, Acts of 19138. The 
Printers’ INK Model Statute. Penalty, 
$25 to $100. 

New Jersey. 

Assembly Bill 734, 1918. The Print- 
ERS’ InxK Model Statute. Penalty, $1,000, 
or one year, or both. 

New York. 

Chapter 569, Laws of 1915; Section 
421, Penal Code. The Printers’ InK 
Model Statute amended by the addition 
of the word “knowingly.” Also amended 
to penalize members of firms, agents 
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and employees. Penalty, $25 to $1,000, 
or imprisonment of not more than one 
year, or both. 

NortH CARoLina. 


Senate No. 703, Laws of 1915. The 
Printers’ INK Model Statute amended 
as follows: “Provided said advertise- 
ment shall be done wilfully and with 
intent to deceive.” Penalty not ex- 
ceeding $50, or imprisonment for 30 
ays. 

NortH Dakota. 

Chapter 3, Acts of 1913. The Print- 
ers’ InK Model Statute. A section is 
added specifying that it shall be the 
duty of the State’s attorneys, sheriffs, 
police officers, health officers and food 
commissioners to enforce the statute. 
A second added section extends the 
statute to cover any person “who aids 
another to violate the same.” Penalty: 
first offense, $10 to $100; subsequent 
offenses, $100 or 60 days in jail, or 
both. 

Oux10. 

Sec. 18,194 General Code. The 
Printers’ InK Model Statute. Penalty, 
$10 to $100, or imprisonment in the 
county jail 20 days, or both. 

OKLAHOMA. 


Chapter 61, Laws of 1915. The Print- 
ERS’ INK Model Statute, amended by the 
addition of a clause which reads: 
“known by him to be deceptive or mis- 
leading.” Penalty $10 to $50, or 20 
days, or both. 

OREGON. 

Section 2230, Lord’s Oregon Law. 
Penalizes false statements concerning 
the “quantity, quality, value, price, 
method of producing or manufacture of 
merchandise or professional work, the 
manner or source of purchase of mer- 
chandise, or the motive or purpose of 
any sale.” Contains the word “know- 
ingly.” Penalty, $10 to $50, or im- 
prisonment 20 days, or both. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Act No. 8, 1913 General Assembly. 
Penalizes false statements concerning 
the “quantity, quality, value, merit, use, 
present or former price, cost, reason for 
the price, motive or purpose of a sale, 
method of cost or production, possession 
of rewards, prizes or distinctions, or the 
manner or source of purchase.” Con- 
tains the word “knowingly.” Penalty, » 
fine not to exceed $1,000, or imprison- 
ment not to exceed 60 days, or both. 

Ruope Istanp. 

Chapter 1078, Laws of 1914. The 
Printers’ Ink Model Statute. Penalty 
as provided for misdemeanor. j 

Soutn Daxora. 

Chapter 15, Acts of 1913. Same text 
as Massachusetts law. Penalty, $10 to 
$100 for each offense. 


TENNESSEE. 
Chapter 105, Public Laws of 1915. 
The Printers’ InK Model Statute. 


amended by the addition of the word 
“knowingly.” Penalty, $25 to $100, or 
imprisonment not exceeding six months, 
or both. 

Utan. 


Chapter 22, Acts of 1913. Any per- 
son who, on his own behalf or as agent, 


employee or representative, “shall know- 
ingly produce, publish, print, use, circu- 
late, display, or transport, any false, 
fraudulent or misiending advertiseme 
or shall cause any of those things to 
done, is declared to be guilty of a r 
demeanor. Section 2 defines an adver- 
tisement as “any notice or annournce- 
ment made by a handbill, placard, sicn, 
newspaper, magazine or other public 
print, or by oral proclamation.” Sec- 
tion 3 declares “objectionable and per- 
nicious within the meaning of this Act: 
Advertisements of sales of ‘damaged 
goods,’ or ‘fire sales,’ of ‘bankrupt sales, 
of ‘wreck sales’ and the like, where mer- 
chandise not a part of such stock repre- 
sented in the advertisement is sold, and 
all other advertisements wilfully de 
signed or calculated to deceive or » 

lead the persons to whom they are 

rected.” No specific penalty provided. 

WASHINGTON, 

Chapter 34, Acts of 1918. The Prinr- 
ERS’ or Model Statute. An added 
clause specifically exempts owners, pub- 
lishers, agents and employees of news- 
papers who accept advertising in good 
faith. Penalty, as provided for “mis- 
demeanor.” 












West VIRGINIA. 

Chapter 43, Laws of 1915. The Paint- 
ers’ INK Model Statute amended as fol- 
lows: “Such violation, by an agent or 
employee, shall be deemed an offense 
as well as by the principal or employer, 
and they may be indicted for the same, 


either jointly or severally.” Penalty, 
$10 to $100. 
WISCONSIN. 
Chapter 010, Laws of 1913. The 


Printers’ Ink Model Statute amended 
by the addition of a clause ‘reading, 
“for the purpose .of defrauding the 
public.” his is equivalent to the in- 
sertion of the word “knowingly.” A 
clause exempts publishers who accept 
copy in good faith. Penalty, $10 to 
$200, or imprisonment not more than 
90 days, or both. 


Haughton Leaves “Farmers’ 
Review” 


Richard Haughton, business manager 
of the Farmers’ Review, Chicago, has 
been elected secretary of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce and_ Manufac- 
turers’ Association, effective January 1. 
Mr. Haughton will be remembered by 
those who attended the Dallas conven 
tion of the A. A. C. of W. He served 
as president of the Dallas Ad Club, and 
was for some years associated with 
Colonel Holland on Farm and Ranch. 
His wife’s health necessitated his re- 
turning to the South. 


Fraudulent Advertising Ordi- 
nance in Lexington, Ky. 


The Printers’ INK Model Statute has 
been passed as a city ordnance by the 
City Commissioners of Lexington, Ky. 
The measure was fathered by the_Ad 
Club of the Lexington Board of Com- 
merce, and is based upon the experience 
with a similar ordinance in Louisville 
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A Series of 
Booklets that 
bear reading 


TWICE 
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These are the 
first three of 
a series of 
twelve book- 
lets written 
for men who 
do business 
with the fields 
served by the 





McGraw Publications 


Electric Railway Journal 
Electrical World Engineering Record 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
If you are marketing a product to any of these fields—the 
material in these booklets will help you to anew and broader 
viewpoint of your marketing problem, and clarify some of your 
present thoughts on the subject. - 
They are written to broadly cover some of the vital points of 
successful selling and advertising and to indicate also how the 
ideas apply to McGraw service. 
These booklets have been frequently commented on by leading 
executives and sales managers as showing a thorough grasp of 
selling problems. 


We shall be glad to mail you the three—and the rest 
of the series as issued. 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc., 239 West 39th St., New York 


Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Merchandising a Brand to Fit the 
Department Store Mood 


The Story of Smolin and How He Devised a Campaign to Meet th 
Situation 


By R. E. Dildine 


VETERAN New York de- 

partment store man not long 
ago made a remark to me that has 
special application to this cam- 
paign story. He said: 

“While a certain small percent- 
age of department stores oppose 
trade-marked goods on principle, 
it is my observation that manu- 
facturers who fail to get into de- 
partment stores do 


never found much use for it. Buy- 
ers would have none of it. In th 
first place, precedent in the mil 
linery trade was against the idea 
of trade-marked merchandise and 
large stores were raiher inclined 
to pose as original designers of 

style. 
As the Smolin business grew 
however, it became more and 
more evident that it 





so mainly because 
their approach is 
wrong. They seem 
to lack the willingness / 
or the ingenuity to 
devise a special plan 
which will make buy- 
ers see the attractive- 
ness of the goods to 


them. Department | 
stores don’t want just | _, 
another line. They | Ne 


are hunting hard all 
the time, though, for 
special attractions.” 
This seems to let 
out those manufac- 
turers who have only 
“just another line,” 
even of considerable 
prestige. But this 
merchandise man- 
ager’s remark may 
set manufacturers to 
thinking along new 
lines, whose goods 
are perhaps not of 
the ordinary 








‘Blue Bird 
Jlat 


that you will surely like 





Your milliner will gladly 
show it te you 
Smolin 
ve West 375 St. 
A Pifth Acme. 

NewYork, 
c 


A Biwe Bird in the Lining marks 
the fron of every Smolin Hat 


lacked one important 
element of permanent 
success, and Nat. C. 
Smolin, the junior 
member of the firm, 
devoted a good deal 
| of thought to the 
problem of devising a 
| sales plan that would 
| build consumer good 
will without antago- 
nizing dealers. 

A trade-mark of 
some kind seemed 
essential, but experi- 
ence had shown that 
the mark and the plan 
behind it would 
have to be exceptional 
to win favor with 
dealers. 

The answer came 
suddenly, an inspira- 
tion from an unex- 
expected source. One 
day just prior to the 
last State election, 
Mr. Smolin received 








And the story of how 
Smolin, a New York 
manufacturer of 
women’s hats, evaded 
the department store barriers, 
may help in the skirmish for a 
new approach. 

The Smolin business, a-repre- 
sentative one in its field, had been 
built up primarily with department 
stores and a few big specialty 
shops in the large cities of the 
country. This concern devised a 
trade-mark in its early days, but 


run. = 
THIS STYLE COPY IS FOL- 
LOWED IN FASHION 
MEDIUMS 
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a sample ballot in his 
mail. As he looked at 
it rather casually the 
symbols of various 
political organizations at the top 
of the ballot attracted his atten- 
tion. One of these was an eagle. 
That picture created an associa- 
tion of ideas that settled the 
trade-mark question on the spot. 
He had been reading Maeter- 
linck’s story of “The Blue Bird.” 

“‘Blue Bird’ hats!” he ex- 

(Continued on page 83) 
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An a That Is Making Good 


THE 
‘KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


COVERS 








Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
and The Capitol District 


FOR YOU 


RATE, SIX CENTS FLAT 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and 
Space Buyers are requested to write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR FACTS 


























Part Ownership, Leading National 
Publication for Executive 


The owners wish to employ the services of a powerful 
all-around executive, with thorough publishing and ad- 
vertising experience. 

The opportunity is for a big individual who wants to 
establish a future. The publication now carries a great 
deal of national advertising, and has much opportunity 
for further development. 


In order to insure the successful applicant a genuine share 
in the profits of the magazine, the owners are willing to 
sell stock to the amount of $20,000. * 


The magazine has a long and successful history. The 
President of the company is one of the best and most 
favorably known men in publishing and advertising circles. 


Applicant must be able to assume responsibilities at once, 
and devote full time to the business of the publication. 


All applications and facts will be treated in confidence. 
Write fully. 
*“‘Magazine,’’ Box 375, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Printers and their Specialties 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 





























“CROWELL 
QUALITY” 


Let us show you what this 
means when you have a job of 
binding. We do every kind 
of cloth, leather and paper work 
in quantities. Established 18:4 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL Co. 
426-428 West Broadway, New York 





15 Years Ago 


we brought Process Color Print- 
ing to New York City. Since 
then we have perfected the 
product and placed cost within 
the reach of all who are look- 
ing for bigger business. 


ZEESE -WILKINSON Co. 
424-438 West 33rd Street, New York 


UR NAME for A-1 
Advertising Compo- 
sition is our bread 

and butter. Our work must 
necessarily be of the best. 
Day and Night Service. 
C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INc. 
*‘Typographic Service’’ 
27 EAsT 318T STREET, NEW YORK 





Booklets and 
Catalogs Many of America’s 


prominent advertisers 
and advertising agencies like the 
George Batten Co., J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Frank Seaman, 
Inc., Federal Agency and others, 
requiring High Class Work use the 


Charles Francis Press 


Printers of PRINTERS’ INK 
30-32 W. Thirteenth St., New York City 


VW operate the largest 
plant in the East for the 
complete manufacture of high 
grade catalogs and magazines. 


Prompt deliveries guaranteed. 


THE PERIODICAL PRESS 
76-88 Lafayette St. - - New York 








DVERTISING AGENCIES 
can work with us with 
profit because a number of 
our clients are of the larger 
type whose accounts are 


handled by agencies. 
READ PRINTING CO. 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, Presipent 


106 Seventh Avenue, New York 





QUALITY 


ATTRACTS QUALITY 


Commonplace printed things go 
straight into the yawning mout 
of a business man’s waste basket. 
We produce printing that pulls. 
WALTERS & MAHON, Inc. 


64 Church Street, NEW YORK 
PHONE CORTLANDT 1087-1088 
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Engraving — Designing — Electrotyping 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 


Advertising Agents 





ELECTRO SERVICE 


IN CANADA 
‘CaicaGo, 10-23-15 


“We are pleased to advise you that the 
service you have given us on our 
electrotype work has been excellent, 
and we must compliment you on the 
promptness given our orders... ...- 
We feel perfectly satisfied 

Yours truly, A. B. SHuBeRt, Inc, 
B. A. Cortilet, Manager.’’ 


RAPID ELECTROTYPING CO. 
OF CANADA 
345-347 Craig W. Montreal, P. Q. 


and Publishers 








JENTIF 


“406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York 


Guarantees you finest plates at 
reasonable rates 





|FINE PLATES 











THE STERLING 
ENGRAVING CO. 


Designing Retouching 
Halftones Ben Day 
Color Process Wax 


New York City, N. Y. 


Tenth Av. cor 36th St. 
Tel. 3900 Greeley 


200 William St. _ 
Tel, 2900 Beekman 


Did You Ever Wonder Why 


The Hearst Publications—New York A meri- 
can, New York Journal. WCotor Magazine, 
etc., are the best illustrated in the city? 


Su you send us your next engraving 
an and SEE, 


METROPOLITAN 
ART CRAFT CO. 
2 Duane St. New York 
Telephones Beekman 2980-1-2 
DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 





The Chromatic Process 
Engraving Company 


DESIGNERS 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
COLOR PLATE MAKERS 


129-135 Lafayette St., New York City 
TELEPHONE 2394 FRANKLIN 


LL of the engraving of 
some of the biggest 
national advertisers is made 


by us. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING Co. 
HILADELPHIA 








THE 
GILL ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


Our reproductions for in colors 
7 teas q' 


are of the same excei ity as our 


“black and white” engravings. These have 
been the standard of quality for 27 years. 


SERVICE EQUAL TO QUALITY 


140 Fifth Avenue, at 19th St. 
Phone 4440 Chelsea 





“Che 
Colorplate Engraving Co. 


J.B. Rhodes, Pres. S,_ Sil West 43r4StNY. 
\ 
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Quality Color Plates 
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Why Trial 


LAWS in selling plans in 
which flaws exist are likely 
to be found due to 

1. Manufacturers’ ignorance of 
the true character of the average 
retailer. 

2. Manufacturers’ retention of 
features and ratios adopted many 
years ago, which, while fair when 
incorporated into the plan, are 
obsolete or obsolescent to-day be- 
cause of vastly altered conditions. 

3. Manufacturers’ indifference 
to the welfare of the retailer—or 
worse. 

4. Manufacturers’ failure to ap- 
preciate the vital importance of 
the retailer and consequent care- 
lessness in providing for retail- 
ers’ adequate, logical remunera- 
tion. 


—Pavut Finpray in 
Printers’ Ink, Dec. 9, 1915. 


Are Necessary 





INK 


Campaigns 


These flaws, if they exist, 
can be detected by a trial 
campaign in our New Eng: 
land cities. 


W. D. Showalter says: “Ther: 
is no more ideal territory in which 
to ‘put your proposition to th 
test’ than New England. If you 
win there, you win everywhere. 

“If you are marketing a product 
which will stand any fair test, New 
England means opportunity to 
you.” 


The Home Daily Newspa- 
pers cover this territory 
adequately, and they offer 
you the open road to your 
market. 


“It is a ‘toll’ road of course; but the tolls are surprisingly 
light, and the road is safe, straight and sure.” 
Below are 12 good typical New England dailies in twelve 


good cities. . 


THE HOME DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
Quick Workers and Rapid Producers 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10, 014. 
Population 20,468, with suburbs 40,000. 


MANCHESTER, N. H.,Union and 


ader 
Daily Circulation 27,705. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000. 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 15,261. 

Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000. 
Standard 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS See ararciiy 

Daily Circulation 20,949 net paid. 

Population 109,000, with suburbs 120,000. 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 20,021. 

Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 


Daily Circulation 29,591. 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000. 
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WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 30,000. 
Population 160,123, with suburbs 200,000. 


HARTFORD, CT., COURANT 
Daily Circulation 16,800. 

Population 98,915, with suburbs 125,000. 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19, 414, 

Population 133,605, with suburbs 150,000. 


MERIDEN, CT., RECORD 

Daily Circulation 5,963. 

Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000. 
WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 


Daily Circulation 8, 783. 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000. 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 20, 944. 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000. 
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claimed. “Why, it’s just the 
thing, and a blue bird for a trade- 
mark.” 

The idea had much to commend 
it. The name was distinctive, yet 
simple and easy to remember. It 
had an element of descriptive as- 
sociation with the merchandise, 
and a famous author had sur- 
rounded it with sentiment. Al- 
together, it was a name likely to 
ippeal to women. 

Steps were taken immediately 
to create the trade-mark in defi- 
nite form and have it filed and 
protected by copyrights and pat- 
ents. That part of the matter 
was comparatively easy. The main 
problem was to get dealers to ac- 
cept merchandise with the trade- 
mark attached. 

The fact that this trade- ‘mark 
had inherent selling value was no 
doubt a helpful factor in that re- 
spect, but the manner in which 
this element was utilized in a 
carefully prepared campaign of 
publicity really smoothed the way 
to the dealers’ shelves. 


UTILITY USE OF THE BRAND-NAME 


In the first place the company 
devised a way to attach the trade- 
mark to its merchandise so that 
it appeared to be both a utility 
and an ornament. It consists sim- 
ply of a bird in blue color on a 
black background, in the form of 
a small label about one inch 
square. Neither the firm name 
nor any other lettering is used. 
This label is sewn to the lining 
of a hat in such a way as to in- 
dicate ,the position in which the 
hat should be worn. 

The principle of this idea is 
the same as that used in men’s 
hats, where the back of the hat 
is indicated by a small bow of 
silk cord or ribbon. But the 
Smolin method is to indicate the 
front of a hat. This idea was 
featured as something new in the 
way of a utility, and the absence 
of lettering in the trade-mark got 
it by a great many dealers at first 
without their realizing its true 
import. The company made no 
attempt to deceive retailers on 
this point, but on the contrary, 
gave the trade-mark considerable 
publicity. The point is that the 
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utility feature diverted attention 
so successfully from the trade- 
mark issue that the company was 
not put on the defensive in that 
respect. 

Consumer and trade advertising 
not only played an important part 
in the promotion of the label to 
dealers, but will be continued as 
the fundamental factor in creating 
new business and maintaining the 
good will of both dealers and con- 
sumers. 

Up to the present time the in- 
vestment in publicity has not been 
large, but the advertising has been 
carefully planned and executed in 
a rather intensive way. 

Six-inch, single-column copy is 
being used in a leading fashion 
magazine, the circulation of which 
is largely among women of styl- 
ish tendencies in large cities. 
These ads feature new Blue Bird 
styles during the retail buying 
season. The text is both brief, 
and conservative, with a view to 
publicity for the trade-mark as 
its primary object and to impress 
both dealers and consumers with 
the style value and standing of 
the line, in addition. 


WOMEN WEAR RINGS 
TRADE-MARK 


The Blue Bird idea has been 
carried out rather elaborately and 
withal effectively in every con- 
ceivable way within the Smolin 
organization. This includes the 
decorative scheme of the com- 
pany’s sample-rooms, which are 
visited by many buyers. Women 
employees have been supplied with 
Blue Bird rings of sterling silver, 
and the traveling salesmen wear 
the trade-mark in the form of a 
stickpin. 

These articles are also supplied 
to some buyers and retail sales- 
persons who sell the line. 

Every piece of printed matter 
issued by the company, from let- 
terheads to direct mail advertis- 
ing, carries the trade-mark printed 
in blue. The hat-boxes used for 
packing the product are decorated 
with a whole flock of delicately 
tinted bluebirds in full flight. 

In addition to using space in 
a millinery trade paper, the com- 
pany sends out a good deal of 
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direct mail matter to retailers, 


MEETING SHIFTING STYLE DEMANDS 


As the style element dominates 
in the millinery trade, such adver- 
tising is largely for the purpose 
of keeping the trade informed 
regarding new styles that are con- 
stantly being created. In this con- 
nection the Smolin company op- 
erates a rather unique plan that 
is, in effect, a combination of sell- 
ing effort and a style service to 
its customers. 

The company maintains an ac- 
tive list of 1,000 dealers that are 
supplied with this service. When 
a new style is produced it is pho- 
tographed on a model and dupli- 
cates ,of this pictured reproduc- 
tion are sent out to the trade. 
In addition, sample hats are sent 
to a selected portion of the list 
comprising from 25 to 50 per cent 
of it. The majority of these sam- 
ples are kept and sold by retailers, 
and in many instances, of course, 
additional orders are placed. 

Dealers like the plan because 
it enables them to show something 
new frequently, and the Smolin 
samples are often placed in the 
window or displayed prominently 
in the store as soon as they ar- 
rive. The photographs are used 
in conjunction to illustrate the 
appearance of the hat when it is 
worn. Dealers who do not re- 
ceive sample hats use the photo- 
graphs and order hats on request 
of their customers. 

Mr. Smolin says that of his 
entire list of customers only two 
have declined to accept merchan- 
dise bearing the Blue Bird trade- 
mark, These are New York con- 
cerns, well known for a settled 
and definite policy of opposition 
to trade-marked goods. ‘ 





Elgin Watch Changes 


DeForest Hulburd, who has been in 
charge of the advertising for the — 
National Watch Company, Chicago, has 
i assistant to the presi- 


been — t 
Bailey is his successor. 


dent. oy R. 





H. E. Pengel, Jr., for the past six 
years with the advertising department 
of the H. W. Johns-Manville Company, 
has joined the advertising staff of 
Everybody's Magazine. . 





























What 


Have Done for the Exposition 


Instead of 1,000,000 Eastern People, Less Than 400,000 Attended 


By William Woodhead 


Gen. Mgr., Sunset Magazine, San Francisce 


HE great Panama-Pacific In- 

ternational Exposition ended 
in a blaze of glory, at the close of a 
perfect and long to be remembered 
California day, Saturday, Decem- 
ber 4th, with a record-breaking 
attendance for the day of 450,000 
people. It was a happy throng, 
mostly San Franciscans, come to 
say good-by to what has certainly 
heen the most interesting and 
fascinating of all the world’s fairs. 

But did dear old “Free Pub- 
licity” deliver the goods? 

It will be remembered that from 
the very commencement of things, 
President Moore took the position 
that this was to be a great Inter- 
national Exposition; that San 
l'rancisco had been selected to act 
as hostess for the United States, 
and therefore it would be undigni- 
fied to advertise it for the purpose 
of gaining local advantage. In 
his closing remarks on the last day 
of the Exposition, President 
Moore said, “I hope we will be 
allowed a pardonable pride in the 
thought that local interest has 
always been subordinated to our 
responsibility as representatives of 
the United States to hold a great 
international celebration with 
world purpose, for the betterment 
of humanity.” 

Holding this thought, it was easy 
for Mr. Moore to believe that the 
test of the world would look at 
it in the same light, that the news- 
papers and magazines would re- 
spond with unlimited free pub- 
licity, and that such publicity 
would be enough and to spare as 
a means of attracting the attention 
and subsequent attendance of the 
millions of people the world at 
large was expected to contribute. 

Then it was argued that if-any 
money was spent for regular ad- 
vertising it would require such a 
tremendous appropriation it would 
he prohibitive; that practically all 
of the newspapers and magazines 
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Paid Advertising Would 


would have to be used, or those 
not used would ignore the Exposi- 
tion, and some of them might do 
worse, they might knock it. 

All efforts on the part of men 
familiar with the power of adver- 
tising and with the lack of the ful- 
filling power of free publicity were 
unavailing. A wonderfully strong 
presentment for advertising, which 
was prepared by a joint committee 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the Quoin 
Club, was presented to the presi- 
dent and board of directors of the 
Exposition by Harry Chandler, of 
the Los Angeles Times, represent- 
ing the A. N. P. A., and myself, 
representing the Quoin Club, but 
although we were given an atten- 
tive hearing then, and later by Mr. 
Moore personally, we were unable 
to change the situation, although 
I do think that we modified Mr. 
Moore's views to some extent. But 
we were too late, for by that time 
there was no money available, all 
the funds in sight, and then some, 
being required to finish the build- 
ing of the Exposition, and for the 
publicity work and special features 
already planned. 

So dear old “Free Publicity” 
was harnessed and given a brand 
new driver, George Hough Perry, 
and started out on the marathon 
race. And right here it must be 
said for George Hough Perry, who 
was and is an advertising man, 
that he got every ounce of running 
the old hdrse was capable of. I 
don’t know how many reams, or 
bushels, or wagon loads of press 
clippings were accumulated, but 
there were enough, so many indeed 
that even to this day Mr. Moore 
and some of his directors think the 
campaign was a huge success. 


WHERE FREE PUBLICITY FAILED 


If the Exposition was intended 
to show the people west of the 
Rockies the wonderful advance in 
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art and science and business, then 
it was a great success, and perhaps 
even justified old ‘ ‘Free Publicity” ; 
but if it was intended to be an in- 
vitation to the world at large, and 
particularly to the people of the 
Eastern States, they failed to re- 
spond to the call, and old “Free 
Publicity” proved too old to de- 
liver the goods. 

I think it may safely be stated 
that the people of San Francisco, 
who won the admiration of the 
world for the wonderful spontane- 
ous enthusiasm with which they 
subscribed between five and six 
million dollars by popular subscrip- 
tion, did so believing that at least 
one million Eastern people, and 
many thought two millions, would 
be attracted to San Francisco and 
would see the wonderful advan- 
tages and attractions of Cali- 
fornia; and undoubtedly that was 
the feeling which prompted the 
subscription of five million dollars 
by the State of California and a 
further five million dollars by the 
city and county of San Francisco. 

Instead of two million, or even 
one million people, it is estimated 
by railroad officials that the travel 
to the Expositions from east of the 
Rockies totaled from 300,000 to 
4v0,000, or less than half the low- 
est estimate. It may be said that 
business conditions arising from 
the war had a serious effect on the 
attendance of the first few months, 
and that is undoubtedly true. But 
the real trouble was that the peo- 
ple in the East did not believe that 
we had a real World’s Exposition. 
They thought that the war would 
prevent European countries from 
exhibiting. They did not know. 
and many of them do not know 
yet, that France had the best and 
most complete exhibit that ever 
left that country, or that poor 
little, almost-wiped-out Belgium 
had a splendid exhibit; the same 
with Italy and Japan and Canada 
and the others. 

They knew very little about the 
Exposition from an advertising, 
salesmanship point of view, until 
people began to come back, with 
glowing, word-of-mouth reports, 
with real human, convincing ad- 
vertising talks. The stuff fur- 
nished by old “Free Publicity” 
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only served to create mild interest, 
whereas what the people needed 
was to be “sold” the Exposition, 
There never was a better ad- 
vertising story, and never one that 
would have yielded such quick 
and complete response as this one 
of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
and the story was never told, and 
the people of the East did not 
know, or did not believe, and 
therefore did not come. 


THE HIGH COST OF “FREE” PUBLICITY 


It is reported that the publicity 
department and the efforts of old 
“Free Publicity” footed up to the 
tidy sum of $400,000. Then a very 
considerable amount was spent on 
various special events, automobile 
races, horse races and other fea- 
tures aimed to increase and aid 
the efforts of old “Free Publicity.” 
If the Exposition management had 
turned this very respectable 
amount of money over to one of 
our leading national advertising 
agents and dispensed entirely with 
its own publicity department, I 
venture to say with all respect to 
George Hough Perry, that it 
would have enjoyed fully as effec- 
tive free publicity plus the adver- 
tising space that considerable 
amount of money would have pur- 
chased. And that advertising space 
would have doubled the Eastern 
attendance, and would have 
brought the paid attendance up to 
15 millions instead of less than 13 
millions. 

Would it have paid? A well- 
planned and efficiently conducted 
advertising campaign of $500,000 
would have produced half a mil- 
lion. more people. This would 
have given at least 2,500,000 more 
paid attendance or over one mil- 
lion more gate receipts. These ad- 
ditional half million people would 
have spent at least a million dol- 
lars more inside the Exposition 
grounds; five or six million dol- 
lars on hotels and boarding 
houses; two or three hundred 
thousand dollars on street cars, 
and at least twenty-five or thirty 
million dollars on railroad and 
steamship travel, besides a very 
large amount in the stores and 
restaurants and theaters, and bar- 
ber shops, and in a hundred dif- 
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ferent ways. It certainly would 
have paid and paid big. The Ex- 
position alone with the increased 
rate receipts and percentages from 
restaurants and other concessions 
would have been better off by 
ne and a half or two million 
lollars. 
to! Old “Free Publicity” failed 
» deliver the goods. The people 
of San Francisco responded as 
ily San Franciscans can; the peo- 
vle of California came, nearly all 

‘ them; and the people of the 

ntire Pacific Slope responded; 

it the response from east of the 
Rockies was inadequate when the 

plendor of this really wonderful 
E | xposition is considered. The 
driving, compelling power of suc- 
cessful advertising was needed to 
turn mild interest into intense de- 
sire, 

There will never be another big 
Exposition conducted without ad- 
vertising. And this one would 
have been advertised if advertising 
men and publishers had gotten to- 
gether in time. The work should 
have been started with the ex- 
hibitors, who are certainly adver- 
tisers and who were there solely 
and only for advertising purposes. 
If these men, these advertisers, had 
been approached in time they 
would have seen to it that modern 
business methods were to be pur- 
sued in creating and maintaining 
interest and attendance. Old “Free 
Publicity” would have been only an 
incident, the real starter would 
have been Advertising, straight- 
from-the-shoulder, honest, paid- 
for advertising, 


Process of Manufacture Pic- 
tures Talking Point 


The J. nage 4 & Sons Company, 
North Rochester, N. Y., maker of fiber 
counters for shoes, ‘is using in current 
ads reproductions of photographs show- 
ing the condition of the product in 
various stages of manufacture, as a 
means of demonstrating the chief talk- 
‘mg point, which is that the process does 
not break nor cut the fibers, but by 
keeping them long and strong, insures 
strength and flexibility for the counter. 


Whittier With “Southern 


Motoring” 


L. A. Whittier has joined Southern 
Motoring, of Dallas, Texas, as advertis- 
ing manager. 
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Unusual Advertising by 
Burroughs 


The Burroughs Adding Mach'ne Com- 
pany has issued a clever mailing piece, 
entitled “No Evening Ledger Posting.”’ 
In size of page, style of type and illus- 
trations, cover design, etc., the eight- 
page folder has been made to closely 
resemble an issue of the Saturda 
Evening Post. This resemblance is fol- 
lowed even in the advertising pages, 
where are found the well known trade- 
mark and arrow of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, with illustration and text to show 
the use of adding machine in the com- 
pany’s bookkeeping department; and 
also familiar look'ng layouts of the 
Rubberset Company, Champion Spark 
Plug Company and Daniel Green Felt 
Shoe Company—all showing how Bur- 
roughs’ equipment is used in their 
offices. 

The “leading article’ in the folder 
is a story of kvinrude motors, de- 
scriptive of the growth of the bus’ness 
from small beginnings, and woven into 
it is another story of the part played 
by adding machines in the bill-posting 
department of the Evinrude company. 


Strauss Will Retire from New 
York “Times” 


Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the 
New York Times, has announced that 
Samuel Strauss is about to retire from 
the Times organization, with the man- 
agement of which he has been associ- 
ated. It is stated that Mr. Strauss re- 
tires to give his attention to his enlarg- 
ing personal affairs, which are requiring 
more of his time. He has been with the 
Times for three years, having been 
previously manager of the New York 
Globe. Prior to that he was general 
manager of the Des Moines, Ia., 
Register and Leader. 


McKesson & Robbins’ Adver- 
tising Handled Direct 


The Calox and other advertising ac- 
counts of McKesson & Robbips have 
not changed hands, as was recently re 
ported. They have been handled direct, 
as before, with occasicnal help from one 
agency or another. 


Turteltaub in Trade-Paper 
‘ Work 


John J. Turteltaub, advertising man- 

ogee, of Crocker Wheeler Co., Ampere, 

has resigned to become manager 

of a advertising of Electrical 

Age, New York City. This change 
takes place January 3. 


Woodward to Represent 
Cleveland “Plain Dealer” 


John B. Wocdward, New York special 
newSpaper representative, will handle the 
Eastern advertising of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Plain Dealer after January first. 
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Sympathy a We hear and 
tags read a lot these 


— in days about plans 
ealer for winning the 
Relations active support of 


dealers. In the series of articles 
on this subject which have been 
running .in. Printers’ INK over 
90 advertisers have described the 
methods they are using to secure 
dealer co-operation. A count of 
the cards in Printers’ INxK’s re- 
search department shows that 
over 340 articles have appeared 
on this subject in the last four 
years alone. This is not surpris- 
ing, for it is a vital matter indeed, 
and upon the manufacturers’ 
dealer policy largely depends the 
future of his business. But for 
all these plans and methods, the 
advertisers that are getting whole- 
hearted dealer support can be 
counted on the fingers of two 
hands. 

True, dealers are using more 
and more of the advertising helps 
furnished them by manufactur- 
ers. They are co-operating more 
than ever in the way of local ad- 
vertising to tie up with a national 


INK 


campaign. Their old-time an- 
tagonism to advertised brands 
seems to be rapidly disappearing. 
But these things do not measure 
real co-operation, any more than 
a man’s attendance at church js 
a measure of his Christianity. 
They merely indicate that the 
dealer realizes the quick-selling 
qualities of advertised products, 
and his conversion to the quick- 
turnover method of doing busi- 
ness. The test is, how many of 
these dealers will go out of their 
way to talk your line; how many 
are real enthusiastic boosters 
for you? 

A few weeks ago a Chariton, 


Iowa, clothier stood up before 
the Advertising Association of 
Chicago and_ related instance 


after instance to prove that Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx clothing is par 
excellence. Nothing that was 
said about the methods of other 
firms could shake his enthusiasm 
for these clothes. He radiated 
confidence in the line and the 
house. And the tribute was spon- 
taneous. There was no reason, 
so far as the subject of his talk 
was concerned, for bringing the 
name of that advertiser into the 
discussion at all. He simply 
couldn’t hold back his enthusiasm. 
Can ‘you imagine the good-will 
value of several thousand mer- 
chants similarly enthused over 
your line and policies? 

The support of Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx by Mr. Larimer, the 
Chariton merchant, typifies the 
oniy really worth-while brand of 
co-operation. It means far more 
than displaying a few store cards, 
or using a few inches of local 
newspaper advertising. It means 
lasting and permanent success for 
the business, and is an assurance 
of success for any campaign that 
this company may launch. But it 
cannot be brought about by a few 
clever circulars or an occasional 
form letter. It calls for a deep- 
rooted dealer policy founded on 
understanding and sympathy for 
the dealer. This affects not only 
the attitude of the advertising 
department toward the trade, but 
such things as the margin of 
profit to be allowed the deaier, 
as well. 
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The trouble with too many 
lealer policies to-day is that they 
ire framed with an eye to to- 
morrow’s results, rather than a 
onsideration of their value to the 
dvertiser ten years from now. 
‘hey remind one for all the world 
f the advertiser who gauges the 
uccess of his advertising by a 
ew inquiries or an_ occasional 
sale. There is only one formula 
or getting the whole-hearted 
upport of your dealers, and that 
s to convince them by action as 
-ell as words that your aim is to 

in success by making them suc- 
cessful, And you can’t do that 
inless you understand and sym- 
pathize with the dealer and his 


problems. 





When the editor 

Misleading of the daily 
Editorials on newspaper com- 

Advertising ments upon the 

reversion of 
China to the imperial form of 
government, or discourses con- 
cerning the overcoming of static 
interference in wireless telephony, 
we are inclined to pardon slight 
inaccuracy of statement. The 
sources of information are far 
removed from the newspaper 
office, and competent authorities 
to whom the editor may turn for 
confirmation are not available at 
a moment’s notice. But when the 
editor takes it upon himself to 
discuss a subject which is inti- 
mately connected with his own 
business, he ought at least to 
know what he is talking about. 
In writing about advertising, even 
the busiest newspaper editor 
should be expected to have his 
facts straight. 

It ought to be a simple matter 
to send a copy-boy down to the 
paper’s advertising manager with 
a galley proof of a proposed edi- 
torial and the request that it be 
verified as to matters of fact. It 
should not be so terribly difficult 
to get the advertising manager 
on the other end of a telephone 
wire and to ask him what the 
facts really are. Yet in too many 
instances we are forced to read 
editorial utterances on advertis- 
ing subjects which bear evidence 
that no such precautions have 
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been taken. The editor has writ- 
ten “out of his head”—with a re- 
sult that is often entirely mis- 
leading. 

For example, one of the edi- 
torial writers in the New York 
Times the other day laid down 
some general conclusions as to 
the merits of the fraudulent ad- 
vertising bill which Representa- 
tive Adamson is to introduce in 
Congress. With the editor's con- 
clusions we are altogether in ac- 
cord, but the facts upon which 
his opinion was based are sadly 
twisted. Thus, we read: 

“He [Mr. Adamson] will have 
the approval of all honest people, 
but one notices that he felt 
obliged, as has everybody else 
who undertook the same task, to 
recognize the fact that an adver- 
tisement may be unintentionally 
inaccurate and deceptive, and 
therefore he added to his bill the 
saving clause, ‘with intention to 
cheat and defraud.’ ” 

Now the Jimes is a represen- 
tative newspaper, and under the 
same roof with that editor was 
an advertising man in the person 
of Louis Wiley who could have 
told him that by no means “every- 
body” has found it necessary to 
emasculate fraudulent advertising 
laws with “saving clauses.” The 
able and energetic Mr. Wiley 
could doubtless have informed 
his editor that no less than thir- 
teen States have fraudulent ad- 
vertising laws which do not make 
it necessary to prove that the 
advertiser really meant to cheat 
somebody. Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode 
Island and Washington have en- 
acted the Printers’ Ink Model 
Statute. West Virginia has 
passed it with an amendment 
which makes it more rather than 
less drastic. The constitutionality 
of the law has been upheld, under 
attack, in Minnesota and Ohio. 
The Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, in an investigation lasting 
upwards of a year, has found 
that the Model Statute does act 
as a deterrent of fraudulent ad- 
vertising, and gives it unqualified 
endorsement. It is absurd to talk 
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about the necessity for a “saving 


clause” in the face of such evi- 
dence. 
In short, it ought to be easy 


enough for an editor to build his 
advertising opinions upon the 
facts, particularly when the facts 
are commonly to be had without 
the necessity of going outside his 
own shop for them. We expect 
—and forgive—a certain amount 
of inaccuracy in dealing with re- 
mote subjects, but an editor ought 
at least to be an authority upon 
that which vitally concerns his 
own. business. 





The Import- Some years ago 
ance of we chanced to 
see a letter which 

Market had been written 
Knowledge by the president 
of a certain prominent  con- 
cern to his general manager. 
The concern had just begun 


to advertise, and the letter re- 
ferred to the advertising manager, 
who had been in charge only a 
few months. “We hired Mr. ——,” 
wrote the president, “to write 
copy, and I want you to see that 
he does write copy. I am not at 
all satisfied with his output in 
comparison with the salary we are 
paying. I notice that he has been 
away from the plant just about 
half of the time when he should 
have been on the job. Please 
see that he is at his desk during 
business hours, and that he turns 
out the work we are paying for.” 

At the lengthy conference which 
followed the advertising manager 
was finally able to convince the 
president that it was not possible 
to sit at a desk and interpret the 
policies of the company and the 
value of its goods to a wholly 
imaginary audience. He was able 
to show that a necessary precedent 
to good copy was a knowledge 
of the market and a sympathy 
with the viewpoint of those to 
whom the copy was to be ad- 
dressed. Such knowledge cannot 
be absorbed from the four walls 
of a private office. A study of the 
market at first hand is a prime 
essential to any successful adver- 
tising campaign. 

Almost anybody—generally 
speaking—can sit in an _ uphol- 
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stered chair and write copy. The 
veriest tyro, with the ink scarcely 
dry on his correspondence-schoo! 
diploma, can grind out yards of 
phrases, and can gabble about at- 
tention value, psychological test; 
and so on, But so long as the 
market remains a mere hypothesis, 
the one convincing test of result 

is likely to prove the campaign a 
failure. 

The business man who is used 
to basing salaries upon the quan- 
tity of output is quite likely ¢ 
regard the time spent in market 
study as a waste, yet the work 
must be done if his advertising 
appeal is to be effective. It is the 
same problem which faces the ed- 
itor of any substantial publica- 
tion, and we are indebted to E. 7 
Meredith, publisher of Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, for an un- 
usually clear statement of the 
case. In a booklet entitled “The 
Opportunities and Responsibilities 
of a Farm Paper Editor,” we find 
the following: 

“The greater and more intimate 
the knowledge which an editor 
possesses concerning his readers, 
the more direct and effective can 
he make his appeal and the more 
nearly can he provide them with 
articles which will prove interest- 
ing and helpful to them.” 

In the foregoing it is possible 
to read “advertising man” for 
“editor” without radically chang- 
ing the force of the statement. 
It will profit the advertiser little 
to obtain an “output” of adver- 
tising matter which does not fit 
the needs—or for that matter, the 
preferences—of those to whom it 
is addressed. There are many 
things which an advertiser may 
make shift to get along without, 
but market knowledge is not on¢ 
of them. 


Charles H. Post Leaves Devoe 

Charles H. Post recently resigned as 
advertising manager of the F. W. Devo e 
and C, Raynolds Company, manu 
facturer of paints, after a service of 
18 years. Mr. Post broke down 
health following a strong campaign ‘n 
Cuba last spring. For a time W. H. 
Philips, the manager, will take over 
charge of the advertising. Mr. Pos 
has travelled many thousands of miles, 
having visited almost every newspaper 
office from St. John’s, Newfoundland, on 
the north to Panama on the south. 
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The Winnipeg Telegram’s 


Circulation Stands | ta seerciecio- 
proximately, 


the Acid Test xn ea 


A TRIUMPH FOR CLEAN, HONEST, BUSINESS METHODS 


The auditor of the Audit Bureau of Circulations spent several 
weeks in Winnipeg this fall making an examination and audit of 
he circulations of the three daily papers. The inquiry covered the 
first six months of 1915. The A. B. C. figures practically confirm 
the monthly audits of The Telegram’s circulation made by a local 
firm of chartered accountants, and published from time to time in 
that paper. 


When The Telegram discontinued its early morning edition in 
January, a local firm of chartered accountants, Messrs. Ronald, 
Griggs & Co., were engaged to make an audit of the circulation 
records each month and issue a certificate. On their finding the 
advertisers were given a pro rata rate each month. This policy 
was deemed fair and honest by all advertisers, local and foreign, 
but exception was taken to it by a local newspaper competitor. 


Ronald, Griggs & Co. gave The Telegram a daily average for the 
first half of the year of 41,968. The Audit Bureau of Circulations’ 
experts verify, approximately, these figures. They show that the 
daily average circulation of the afternoon editions of The Tele- 
gram, exclusively, for this period was $9,417 copies; or, including 
the paid circulation of the early morning edition for that part of 
the half-year before it was discontinued (and which is included in 
the Ronald, Griggs & Co.’s audit) a daily average of 41,160. The 
difference in the two audits of 803 copies, a negligible difference 
in comparison with the general total, is explained by the different 
methods of computation employed by the two sets of auditors. 











Circulations of the three Winnipeg afternoon dailies for the first 
6 months 1915: 


The Winnipeg Telegram......... 41,160 
EMC SECONG PAVET... 0.0.06 66 acces 38,109 
MORE CUSEE PAROLE 65.5 65.5 a66.6.'% sa: 2'010.05 30,040 


In a nutshell, based on the test of circulation alone, The Winni- 
peg Telegram is the quality newspaper of Winnipeg, as it is in 
point of fact. In editorial and news features, The Telegram stands 
head and shoulders ahove its competitors. The Telegram domi- 
nates the afternoon newspaper situation and has the largest even- 
ing circulation of any daily published west of Toronto. 

Daily Average for Six Months when evening paper only was pub- 
lished (April, May, June, July, August and September) 
41,013—Net Paid 39,806 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


_ J: B. RATHBONE VERREE & CONKLIN 
95 King St., East, Toronto Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York 
I. S. WALLIS & SON LEDGER, SONS & CO. 


1246 First National Bank Building, St. Mary’s Chambers, 14 St. Mary Axe., 
Chicago London E. C., England. 
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To Guard Trade Here After 
the War 


Protection of Amer’can industries, 
after the war, from unfair foreign com- 
petition forms a considerable part of the 
annual report of William C. Redfield, 
Secretary of Commerce. He _ recom- 
mends that the matter be dealt with by 
a method other than tariffs, classing it 
as an offense similar to unfair domestic 
competition that is now forbidden. 

“It seems possible,” the report reads, 
“that by using the existing machinery of 
the Treasury Department and Depart- 
ment of Justice we may restrain this 
foreign ‘unfair competition’ on both sides 
of the sea. 

“I recommend, therefore, that such 
legislation be enacted as will g've to the 
foreign representatives of the above- 
named departments such added powers 
and increased personnel as they may 
need for this purpose, and that it 
be enacted if possible that merchandise 
sold in ‘unfair competition’ or under cir- 
cumstances which tend to create a mo- 
nopoly in behalf of the for reign producer 
in| American markets shall be forfeited. 

also recommend that legislation 
euiiimieia’ to the Clayton Anti-trust 
Act be enacted which shall make it un- 
lawful to sell or purchase articles of 
foreign origin or manufacture where the 
prices to be paid are materially below the 
current rates for such articles in the 
country of production or from which 
shipment is made, in case such prices 
substantially lessen competition on the 
part of the American producers or tend 
to create a monopoly in American mar- 
kets in favor of the foreign producer, 
and that it be made unlawful for any 
person to buy, sell, or contract for the 
sale of articles of foreign origin, or to 
fix a price for same or to make a rebate 
upon such price. conditioned upon the 
purchaser thereof not using or dealing 
in wares produced or sold by the com 
petitors of the manufacturer or seller, 
where the effect is to substantially lessen 
competition in the product in the 
United States of such articles, or tends 
to create a monopoly in the sale of such 
articles in American markets in favor of 
a foreign producer.’ 

Co-operation of business concerns in 
foreign trade is suggested to permit ad- 
mission of the smaller tradesmen into 
that field of activity. 

“The present law plays into the hands 
of the larger concerns and shuts out 
small ones from important markets,’’ the 
Secretary said.. “Provision should be 
made whereby such concerns may, with 
due safeguards against monopoly, co- 
operate in the foreign field. To refuse 
this for fear of monopoly is to say that 
the large concerns shall alone hold the 
lucrative foreign markets and that the 
far larger number of smaller houses shall 
be shut out. The whole matter should 
be placed under the supervision of the 
Federal Trade Commission and should 
be subject to full publicity. It is not 
intended that this co-operatic n shall ex- 
tend into the domestic field.” 


Walter C. Kimball, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, has been appointed East- 
ern advertising representative of Keith’s 
Magazine. 


What Advertisers Invest in Na- 
tional Mediums 


The feature of the annual meeting 
the Quoin Club, the National Periodi 
Association, held in New York Dec 
ber 17, was the address of Presid« 
Hammesfahr, in which he gave inter« 
ing data on the periodical publishi 
business as a whole. 

Among other things he said: “ 
periodical publishing business is closi: 
the year with an excellent record. 
the last six months of 1915 there 
been an increase in periodical advert 
ing each month over the correspondi: 
period of 1914 and in the last th: 
months each class of periodicals—ge: 


eral, women’s class and weeklies—! 
gained over those months of 19! 
as shown by the tables in Prin1 
INK. 


It gives you a clear idea of the exte 
of the periodical a business t 
know that during 1915 90 Ameri 
periodicais have had a _ circulation 
over 45,000,000 copies each month, rep 
senting a total sale of weekly a 
monthly periodicals of over 540,000,0: 
copies a year, and turning from figuré 
which show the extent of appreciati: 
by magazine readers, it is equally inte: 
esting to us to know tnat in those san 
90 periodicals the advertisers of thi 


country invested in advertising 
the amount, approximately, of $34, 
416,479. 


The great circulation of our period 
icals indicates a large amount of mon 
spent by the American people for their 
magazines, too. In this case we have 
data covering 131 periodicals of 12 dif 
ferent classifications and we figure that 
the amount of money spent by readers 
for them is $50,469,500. This will hel; 
to answer the question which the Quoi: 
Club has received frequently this year 
as to how much money advertisers invest 
in periodical advertising. Our figures 
are for 90 periodicals now, but we ar 
compiling and hope to keep’ up what wil! 
become known as ‘the Quoin Club list o 
100 typical American periodicals.’ Thi 
will give a real idea of the extent of 
periodical advertising which has not 
been available before. I believe that 
advertisers are now investing in the 
periodicals of this country no less thar 
$35, 000, 000 a year in their selling 
work.” 

The following officers were elected 


President, C. Henry Hathaway, adver 
tising manager, Good Housekeeping 

vice-president, Don M. Parker, adver. 
tising manager, Century and St. Nici 


olas; secretary, T.uther D. Fernald, ad 
vertising manager, Leslie’s Weekly and 
Judge; treasurer, William J. Neal, ad 
vertising manager World’s Work, Coun 
try Life in America and Garden Maga 
sine. These officers with the followin: 
form the executive commitee: Fran! 
Hoyt, treasurer The Outlo 

Charles D. Spalding, vice-president ar 
advertising manager McCall’s Magazin 
George D. Buckley, advertising manag: 
Woman’s Home Companion; Carroll | 
Merritt, advertising manager Scribne 
Magazine, and A. Hammesfah: 
advertising manager * oinet Week! 
Edgar G. Criswell continues as executi\ 
manager. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS SERVICE 


wishes the 


Newspapers of America 


a 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


and a 


Prosperous and 


HAPPY NEW YEAR. 














The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HERE is a very interesting 

theory, which finds supporters 
every now and again to the effect 
that advertising is really a bad 
thing because it leads people to 
want so many things they cannot 
afford. It goes upon the assumption 
that the human race would be better 
off with fewer unsatisfied desires, 
and in a simpler state of existence. 
Maybe so. It is one of the easiest 
things imaginable to invent a con- 
dition under which the human race 
would be happier, or healthier, 
and then go ahead and build a 
theory on it. By that method you 
can trace the ills of the human race 
back to its habit of riding instead 
of walking, its tendency to wear 
too many clothes in winter, its de- 
parture from a strictly vegetarian 
diet, its insistence upon living in 
houses instead of trees, or any- 
thing else you may happen not 
to fancy. The Schoolmaster re- 
members a time when the imper- 
fections of society were traced 
straight back to the corset, and 
lecture platforms all over the 
country rang with its denuncia- 
tion, The great beauty of all those 
theories lies in the fact that no- 
body can prove the contrary, and 
anybody who wishes to believe that 
the race would be better off if ad- 
vertising had never been invented 
is entitled to do so. But if he is 
thoroughly consistent he will have 
to go still farther back, and abolish 
all the means of transferring in- 
telligence from one individual to 
another. Then we should have a 
really primitive state of society, 
in which all could be happy. 

* * ” 


There is, however, one count in 
the indictment against advertising 
which contains some glimmerings 
of reason. That is the accusation 
that advertising gives false values 
to many things. It is nothing to 
get excited over, and we can only 
smile at the deadly seriousness 
with which it is sometimes ad- 
vanced by our amateur sociolo- 
gists. But it is true just the same, 


and while it doesn’t harm the hu- 
94 


man race to any marked extent 
it does tend to hurt advertising, 
The advertisement which attempts 
to establish a false value makes it 
a little harder for every other ad- 
vertiser to make his copy carry 
conviction. 
* * 

For example, the Schoolmaster 
has before him an automobile ad 
which is obviously intended to sug- 
gest an atmosphere of quality. In 
the illustration a covered car is 
shown, drawn up to the curb in an 
ultra-fashionable —_ neighborhood, 
and milady is just about to take 
flight for a round of calls on the 
aristocracy. At the steering wheel 
sits the liveried chauffeur, and a 
flunkey, resplendent in frogged 
and belted top-coat and puttees, 
stands expectant, Milady will 
shortly put the latter gentleman 
to the inconvenience of opening 
the door and tucking her in with 
the luxurious lap-robe which he 
carries neatly folded over his leit 
arm. Then he will take his place 
on the front seat beside the ma- 
jestic pilot, and whisper the august 
destination of the proud possessor 
of so much magnificence. The 
Schoolmaster was quite overawed 
by the picture until his eye hap- 
pened to light upon the price of 
the car. And for the life of him 
he couldn’t imagine milady driv- 
ing up to the front entrance of the 
Blitz-Marlborough with two uni- 
formed flunkies—in a $1,035 auto- 
mobile. Having some little knowl- 
edge of the cost of liveries for 
chauffeurs and footmen, to say 
nothing about their wages and the 
numerous appurtenances which go 
with an establishment of that char- 
acter, the Schoolmaster opines that 


milady’s pilgrimage would oc- 
casion no little amusement. 
* * * 


Now there is nothing so terribl 
distressing about that sort of ad- 
vertising copy. But it gives the 
opponents of advertising a con- 
venient peg to hang an argument 
on because it is essentially a false 
suggestion of value. And what is 
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The Result of Intimate Acquaintance 


Every subscriber to Goop HEALTH is unusually susceptible to the influence of 
advertising. We know this because every subscriber we have has been secured 
:5 the direct result of advertising. Further than this—as the direct result of adver- 
tising in Goop HEALTH, we are constantly selling large quantities of books to our 
subscribers. And still further—as the direct result of advertising in Goop HEALTH, 
ther concerns are constantly selling to our subscribers large quantities of foods, 
quipment and other supplies. 

These are only a few of the proofs I can produce that Goop HEattH is a result 
roducer—that there is no “waste” in its circulation for the advertising of a high- 
lass proposition. Will you give me a chance to tell you the rest of the facts, 
Mr. Mail-Order Advertiser? 


1 Deigt brews GOOD HEALTH i. t.ttic 


Advertising Manager 

















DEVO FRESCO COLORS 
IN UNIFORM SIZE GLASS JARS 
Particularly adapted to Poster and Flat Wash Work. 
A full line of all kinds of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS COMPANY 
101 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAND 
450 Rooms 450 Baths 800 Rooms 800 Baths 700 Rooms 700 Bathe 


Mr. Sales Manager 


OES your ‘‘hotel list’’ specify Hotels Statler in Buffalo, 
Cleveland and Detroit ? If not, please consider these facts: 
We specialize in providing the very things that the traveling man wants 
to buy—comfort; convenience; a dependable business man’s service, 
which is as perfect in the matter of mail, telegrams, calls, etc., as we can 
make a humanly-rendered service, and which is always courteous and 
gracious; convenient locations; great variety of accommodations; local 
reputations as “the best hotel” in each city, etc. 
And we do unquestionably give every guest more for his money, whether 
he svends $1.50 or $20 a day. 


HOTE LS 
STATLE R 
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In Selling Merchandise— 


Slides for Moving Picture Theatres 
are an important factor 





Lehn & Fink, the well-known 
drug house, find it very effective 
to use advertising slides, made 
by Excelsior, to help their cam- 
paign along. 

And, similarly, in the clothing 


field, Excelsior slides help sell 
Benjamin Clothes; in Corsets, the 


C/B; in Candy, the famous 
Huyler’s; in Hats, the Knox; in 
Silverware, Gorham, etc., etc. 


They all consider slides—Ex- 
celsior slides—a strong link in 
their merchandising plans. 


Ask us for sample, prices, etc. 


The Excelsior Illustrating Co., Inc. 
219 Sixth Avenue New York 


Wanted— 


A position where an un- 
usually broad advertising 
and sales experience will 
count. 





Field and organization work and the 
planning and directing of demonstrations 


and sales promotion campaigns a spe- 
cialty. 
Experienced in Premium Department 


work, in estimating and selling high- 
gr ade Printing, and in the managing of 
an Advertising Agency. Thoroughly 
acquainted with Agency work in all its 
branches. 


Wide knowledge of business conditions 
and of business men throughout the 
country gained in eight years of laying 
out and conducting sales promotion cam- 
paigns, and in traveling, in the interest 
of clients, organizing demonstrations 
and investigating trade conditions in 
practically every city of importance in 
the country. 


Present field too limited to show satis- 
factory results. Looking for more work 
and more opportunity. 


Address “‘E. D. L.’’ Box 376 
c/o Printers’ INK 
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more important to the advertising 

fraternity, it makes it harder to 
persuade the public to take ad- 
vertising seriously. When the 
manufacturer of a really high- 


‘priced automobile comes along, Ii 


is forced to fall back upon under- 
statement of values in self-de- 
fense. And the public simply re- 
fuses to take advertised claims at 
face-value because they do not 
represent real values at all. 

* * * 


Another example of the same 
sort of thing is to be found in the 
tobacco advertisements which rep- 
resent the carefully dressed hab- 
itués of the Metropolitan Opera 
House—or resorts of equal social 
standing—“rolling their own” from 
a five-cent sack which dangles by 
the draw-string. The School- 
master does not receive invita- 
tions to all of the ‘select functions 
of the upper ten, but he has ob- 
served quite frequently from the 
middle-distance, and he is very 
positive that the gentleman who 
attempted to sugar with Bull Dur- 
ham the red plush carpet of the 
Metropolitan Grand Tier would 
be tapped on the shoulder by an 
usher without much ceremony. 
And as for the Diplomatic Corps, 
it may be quite possible that some 
of the distinguished Ambassadors 
to Washington smoke bull-dog 
pipes in private. But to ask one 
to believe that they appear in full- 
dress uniform at a White House 
reception with teeth clenched on 
a briar is a slight tax on the cred- 
ulity even of Oskaloosa or Kala- 
mazoo. Of course “nobody takes 
it seriously”—and that is just ex- 
actly what is wrong with it. Do we 
want the public to take us seri- 
ously? We do, of course, or we 
wouldn’t be investing part of our 
earnings in building public good 
will. Why then give the public 
advice which it cannot take seri- 
ously? Why give advice which 
would make one who followed it 
utterly ridiculous? The trouble is 
that the insincerity of one piece of 
copy is likely to spread, and give 
added force to the depreciator: 
remark: “Only an advertisement.” 

* * * 


One of the Schoolmaster’s 
friends who has acquired not a 
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little reputation as a cynic was in 
the office the other day, and the 
conversation turned upon the in- 
crease in theatrical advertising. 
As usual, the cynic was ready with 
the cold shower. “Forget it,” he 
remarked. ‘“They’ve had a rotten 
season, and they’ve got a bunch 
of rotten shows. As soon as things 
brighten up they’ll go back to the 
standing card in the newspapers, 
and the corner drug-store will get 
two matinee tickets for sticking a 
poster in the window. They have 
fed at the trough of free pub- 
licity too long to fancy the idea of 
paying real money for adver- 
tising.” 

Be that as it may, the School- 
master is inclined to believe that 
the theatrical managers’ conver- 
sion is likely to prove permanent. 
Necessity may have had some- 
thing to do with it in the first 
place, but having given advertising 
a real trial, they are hardly likely 
to give it up. In New York at 
least, the theatrical paper on the 
billboards is not only more plenti- 
ful, but it is much better artis- 
tically than at any time within the 
Schoolmaster’s remembrance. And 
in the newspapers it is getting to 
be the common thing to see two- 
and three-column ads devoted to 
the merits of some play. “We ad- 
vertise because we have something 
well worth advertising,” is the 
way one manager puts it in italics 
at the foot of a four-column dis- 
play. Which, when you come to 
think about it, is one of the best 
reasons there is. 

ok * * 

The head of the copy depart- 
ment of a prominent agency was 
called on the carpet to explain 
why his men kept such irregular 
office-hours. The copy chief was 
ready with his answer. 

“It’s this way,” he said, “they’re 
copy men. They do not run their 
mental machinery on a factory 
schedule. Some of their best 
ideas come to them in the middle 
of the night, or at lunch, or rid- 
ing down to business in the morn- 
ing. You can’t hold creative men 
to stringent office hours.” 

And the Big Boss saw the logic 
and closed the discussion, satis- 
fied, it is said. But for that mat- 
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Personal 
Counsel 


by one who knows from actual 
experience most phases of the 
advertising and sales problems 
back of marketing advertised 
products on the Pacific Slope, is 
at your disposal for the next few 
weeks. 


Geo. H. Eberhard 
will get mail addressed to him 

c/o Printers’ Ink 

New York City 


The Geo. F. Eberhard Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


If You Want to Reach the Motor 
Car Owner Use the 


AMERICAN MOTORIST 


Largest Circulation in Its Field 
Main Office: Riggs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


PAUL BROWN 
fee ts _— 


GARDEN CITY, L.I. 
W.-Y. PHONE 6120 RIVERSIDE. 















LincolnFreie Presse 


“Greusen” 133,992 


Our est circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, ete., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance - Flat rate, 35c. 
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Sales Manager, Secretary 
or Accountant 


American, reliable, experienced, age 40, 
now employed, desires opportunity as 
sales manager, secretary, or accountant. 
Modest salary where chance for ad- 
vancement. Sales manager and banking 
experience. Satisfactory references fur- 
nished. Address Box 191, Lansing, 
Michigan. 


MTT Mn 


° ° 
‘Selling Services’’ For Sale 
Successful sales experience with the biggest house 
in its field; education, personality, enthusiasm, 
youth, and more than ordinary selling sense are 
at your disposal—are you interested? At your 
disposal after January Ist. Interviews now. 


“L. H.” Box 377, care of Printers’ Ink 





DRAWINGS 
WITH A PUNCH! 
Deal direct with the 
artist for results. 
Send for free sample proofs 
R. DIEGER, 


2016 ALLEN AVE., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A Handy Desk Aid 


A PRINTERS’ INK binder is a great 
saver of time. No “hide and seek” for 
the issue you want, if you have put it 
in the binder. 








55 Cents each postpaid. Simple—neat. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 West 31st Street New York 
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| ter, no good business man runs on 


a “factory schedule.” The presi- 
dent, the sales manager and the 
second-assistant treasurer do 
bit of thinking out of office hours, 
too, but being sensible business 
men they are not too proud to 
conform to sensible office rules. 
* * * 


A State Street (Chicago) 
clothier recently displayed this 
sign in his window: 

Our Styles are Copied 


ut 

a Copy is Seldom as Good 

as the Original 

The Schoolmaster wonders whc 
did the copying! 

* * *” 

A friend of the Schoolmaster’s 
suggests that the heavy steel door 
of the Advertising “Cannery” be 
swung open to admit the “mister” 
thing. He contends that individ- 
uals are tired of being addressed 
collectively as “Mr. Dealer,” “Mr. 
Manufacturer,” “Mr. Business 
Man,” etc. 

What does the Class think? 





Stevens Bill Reintroduced in 
the House 


Congressman William B. Ayres, of 
Kansas, reintroduced the Stevens Bill 
in the House, December 14. without 
change or amendment. According to the 
Fair Trade League, 165 members of 
the House and approximately a like 
proportion of the Senate have pledged 
their support of the Bill. 
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for 1916—EFFICIENCY MAN 


Harvard man, thoroughly experienced in pub- 
lishing—make-up, copy-writing, printing, up- 
to-date advertising methods—wants position 
with a book or music publishing house. 
make himself valuable. 


Can 
“2. &.,” Bex 376, 
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Every Advertiser in This Country 
Should ‘Cash In’’ on the Marvelous 
Growth and Prosperity of 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


(THE ESSEN OF AMERICA) 


Payrolls big; money circulating freely; ADVERTISING 
BRINGING REAL RESULTS—HERE! Be sure your 
goods are on sale in Bridgeport, the best advertised city in 
the United States and the prosperity center of America. 


Expansion of industries, growth and increase in every kind 
of business in Bridgeport unparalleled in history. 


The 1910 census credited Bridgeport with 110,000 popu- 
lation; conservative estimate shows 50% increase right 
now, with every train bringing more. 


Large industries are operating 24 hours a day, continuous- 
ly, over 15,000 skilled mechanics working night shifts. 


The theatres stay open mornings to accommodate night 
workers and are obliged to turn people away at all other 
regular performances. 


Place your product before this prosperous community by 
advertising in the 


POST 
TELEGRAM 


Members of A. B. C. 


30,000 Circulation Daily 


Circulation greater than any other publication in Conn. 





THE POST PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Julius Mathews, Representative, 1 Beacon St., Boston 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 





“PRINTERS? 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order 


Inx” cost forty cents a line 


Forms close 10 a. m. 

















BOOKLETS 


POSITION WANTED 





Are wasted because written backwards; 
expensive because printed by old time 
methods. Ask on your letter head for 
samples. “Standard Booklets” written 
~. priced right. THE DANDO CO., 
40 S. 8rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 





A good stenographer, secretarial experi- 
perience and a knowledge of the routine 
work of an adv. department. High 
class magazine, $14. Box 902, c/o P. I. 


FOR SALE 





Electrotype plant, doing 
a good business, splendid 
opportunity. Address Drawer 
U, New Haven, Conn, 





FOR SALE—At an exceptional bargain, 
slightly used high speed thirty-two page 
cylinder Duplex printing press, in per- 
fect condition. Owners have _consoli- 


dated and using larger press. Write for 
price and particulars. A. McNeil, Jr., 
Post Publishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 








HELP WANTED 


Miowtiiine Solicitor—New York City 
and New England. State age, educa- 
tion, experience, references and record 
of business closed. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for right man. Box 904, c/o P. I. 








WANTED—Y oung man to take charge 
of and push vigorously the Subscription 
and Want Ad _ Departments of the 
SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER 
and THE SHOE RETAILER, Boston 


a good opportunity for a vigorous 
worker. Address F. F. Cutler, 166 
Essex St., Boston. 





Young man for advertising department 
of a Newark corset manufacturer, must 
have a working knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of advertising—able to take 
charge of correspondence and detail— 
prepare newspaper copy for customers, 
follow-up list, etc. Prefer college man 


desiring to make a place for himself 
with a growing concern. Moderate 
salary at start. Address Opportunity, 


805 Union Building, Newark, N. J. 





I WILL START AT_ $3,000 TO 
direct your publicity, Mr. Manufacturer. 
Eight years’ experience; for past two 
years advertising manager large indus 
trial concern. Box 901, c/o P. 





EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING 
manager desires position with manufac 


turing concern; university graduate, 
age 28; also gereral business experi 
ence. Box 900, care Printers’ Ink. 





“Want Ad” Department Manager, more 
than 12 years experience (6 years success 
in present connection) open for offer 
from paper with 50,000 or more circula- 
tion. Good references. Box 898, c/o P. I. 





ADVERTISING WOMAN wishes con- 
nection for part time. Experience as 
assistant editor and department store 
copy-writer. Address L. E. Carson, 
142 E. 18th Street, New York City. 





Adv. Mgr. of class rarely seeking posi 
tion, open to apply to your business the 
proven ideas and plans that broke sales 
records for sev eral large concerns during 
his 14 years’ experience. Box 899, P. I. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES 
MANAGER 





Thoroughly experienced in all branches, 
Practical knowledge ained through 
association with publisher, advertising 
agency and manufacturer. Sales pro- 
motion and 7 campaigns man- 
aged successfully. a: c/o =, 1. 


WOMAN OF _ OUT-OF- ORDINARY 
advertising, publicity and promotion ex- 
perience. Began as secretary to adver- 
tising counselor; has been demonstrator, 
writer, editor house organs, press agent, 
advertising manager, dealer campaigns. 
Has initiative and ideas. Who needs 
the woman point of view in his advertis- 
ing? Willgoanywhere. Box 903, P. I. 











PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 





We know of a publishing business in 
New York which is making rapid growth, 
which can be bought at a_ reasonable 
price. It would ae $25,000. cash, the 
remainder could be paid over a period of 
years, and the owner would give his in- 
fluence in handling the business. Harris 
Dibble Co., 171 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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Birmingham, Ala., Ledger, dy. Av. for 1914, 
30,849. Lest and cleanest advertising medium 
in Alabama. 


New Haven, Conn., Evening Reston dy. *. 
for 14 (sworn) 19,414 dy., 2c. ; Sun., 17,158, 5¢ 


la., Hawk- Eye. Ay. 1914, daily 


Burlington, 
ti, 108. ‘‘All paid in advance.’ 


9,999; Sunday, 


Des Moines, ta., Register and Leader-Trib- 
une, daily average 1915, 70,116; Sunday, 51,- 
365. lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send 
for town by town and zone circulation booklet. 


New Orleans, La., Item, net daily average 


for 1914, 56,960. 

Bangor, Me., Commercial. Average for 1914, 
daily 11,753. 
Net av. 


Portland, Me., Evening Express. 


for 1914, dy. 20,944. Sun. Telegram, 14,130. 
Baltimore, Md., News, dy. News Publish- 
ing Company. Average 1914. Sunday 61,947; 
daily, 80,176. For Novy., 1915, 

74,071 daily; 65,432 Sunday. 


The absolute correctness of the 


GUAR latest circulation rating accord- 
AN ed the News is guaranteed by 
TEED the Printers’ Ink Publishing 

Company, who will pay one 
hundred dolars to the first per- 
son who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


Salem, Mass., Evening News. 


Actual daily 
average for 1914, 20,021. 


Av. Jan. to 


Worcester, Mass., Gazette, eve. 
6 paper. Largest 


Dec., '14, 24,626. The ‘‘Home”’ 
evening circulation. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Farm, Stock & Home, 
—, monthly. Average first 9 months 1915, 
22,562 paid, “t (055 gross. 


% of circulation is in Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, Montana, 
West’n Wisconsin and North’n 
lowa. The most prosperous sec- 
tion of the United States. Rate 
50 cents a line based on 115,000 
gross circulation. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


UA 
on 
TEED 


Minneapolis, 
W. J. Murphy, 
tablished 1867. Oldest Minne- 
apolis daily. Average net paid 
circulation for 1914, daily Tri- 
bune, 109,957; Sunday Tribune 
155,144. 


St. Louls, Mo., 


Minn., Tribune, 
publisher. Es- 


UA 
a ey 
i4aa?) 


National Farmer and Stock 


Grower. Actual average for 1914, 128,373. 
Camden, N. J., Dally Courier. Daily aver- 
age circulation for 1914, 11,014. 


Ay. 1914, Sun- 
47,556. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Courier, morn. 
day, 99, 241; dy. 67,100; Enquirer, ev., 


Schenectady, N. Y., Gazette, daily. A. N. 
Liecty. Actuai average for 1914, 23,017. 


Cleveland, 0., Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Ac- 


tual av. for 1914, dy. 124,913; Sun., 155,342. 
For Noy., 1915, 134,848 daily; Sun., 167,599. 
wee Chester, Pa., Local News, 

dy., H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

is, M2. 505. In its 43rd year. 

(Atlelew independent. Has Chester Co. 
AN and vicinity for its field. De- 
TEES voted to home news, hence is a 


home paper. Chester Co. second 
in State in agricultural wealth. 
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Pa., Times-Leader, eve. 


Iikes-Barre, 
~ Eee 19,130. 


Sun. A.B.C. audit to March 31, 1915, 


York, Pa. 
1914, 20,322. 


Providence, R. 1., Dally Journal, 
Av. net pee for 1914, 20,653. (@@) 
Sun., 33,0 (@®) The Evening = 


letin, rh ave. net paid for ’ 


Dispatch and Daily. 
Covers its territory. 


Average for 


Wis., 
April, 


Gazette. 
1915, 


Daily average, 
average, 7,579 


Janesville, 
1914, 7,129. 


Helper (©@) Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Oldest, best known. 


Bakers’ 
Mark’’ journal for bakers. 


Worcester, Mass., L’Opinion Publique. (OO) 
Only French daily among 75,000 French pop. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle (O©) is THE adver- 
tising medium of Brooklyn. 


New York Dry Goods a > the 
recognized authority of the Dry and 
Department Store trade. 


N. Y. Scientific American (O©) has the 
largest cir. of any tech. paper in the world. 





THE PITTSBURG 
oe) DISPATCH «2 


The newspaper that judicious advertis- 
ers always select first to cover the rich, 
productive Pittsburg field. Best two-cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered cir. in Greater Pittsburg. 











Providence, R. 1., Journal (O@) only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. ‘‘The R. I. Bible.” 


The Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 
(OO) is the only paper in the state of Ten- 
nessee to have received the Gold Mark Award. 

e Commercial Appeal passes both quality 
and quantity tests. Daily, over 64,000; Sun- 
day, over 98,000; weekly, over 96,000. 








New Haven, Conn., Register. 
ad. med. of State. 


Lanne want- 
le a word. Av. , 19,414. 


The Portland, Me., Even’g Express and Sun. 
Telegraph carry more want ads than all other 
Portland papers combined. 1c a wd., 7 times 4c. 


The Baltimore, Md., News carries more ad- 
vertising than any other Baltimore daily. It 
is the recognized Adv. Med. of Baltimore. 

The Minneapolis, Minn,, 
Tribune, Daily and Sunday, 
is the leading want ad me- 
dium of the great Northwest 
carrying more paid want ads 
than any other daily news- 
paper in the Twin Cities. 

2 Printed in 1914, 116,791 more 
individual Want Ads. than its nearest com- 
petitor. Rates: 14¢c. a word. cash with order; 
or 12 cents a line, where charged. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one 
charge. 


Gee 
ree 


The Buffalo, N. Y., Even’g News is the best 
classified adv. medium in N. Y. State outside 
Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, sworn 


cir. Statement and rate card. 
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Smaller space 40c per agate line—Minimum, one inch 
PREFERRED POSITIONS 
Sendhd Covet. <s.ciess sacs -- $90 Pasts 7, 9. 11 oF 18660650 = 
errr rec 100 Standard Double Cox: 
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Almost a 


Million Lines 


The exceptional efficiency of The Chicago 
Tribune as a medium for Automobile Adver- 
tising can perhaps be best attested by the fact 
that in the first eleven months of this year— 
from January Ist to November 30th — The 
Tribune carried 981,606 lines of Automobile 
Advertising. 


And this huge volume of advertising as- 
sumes further importance from the fact that 
itis 79% greater than the volume of Automobile 
Advertising carried by any other Chicago paper 
during the same period. 


In the buying of advertising space, adver- 
tisers are sometimes influenced by sentiment 
or friendship or personal bias, but in the main 
they spend their advertising appropriations 
where they will secure the largest returns. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


, . § 500,000 Sunday 
Circulation Over {300,000 Daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 








